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of the roving Remington’ Office-riter 


2:17 P.M. At “A” the REMINGTON OFFICE- 
RITER turned out 14 business letters in record time, 
all masterpieces in printwork and spacing... and 
with up to 10 good carbons! 

3:40 P.M. Mrs. Jones carried the OFFICE-RITER 
to point “B” where she cut the clearest, sharpest 


stencils ever produced in the office. 


4:10 P.M. Mr. Smith carried the OFFICE-RITER 


Only 
5/36 


slightly more 
with case 


to point “C” where he had been working on sales 
records. He inserted an 84” x 11” piece of stand- 
ard typing paper longways, set the MIRACLE TAB 
on the OFFICE-RITER, and in no time typed a com- 


plicated page of columns! 


5:19 P.M. The Boss, planning to type some per- 
sonal correspondence at home, walked out the door 
at “D” with the OFFICE-RITER in its handsome 


luggage-type case. 


FOR THE UTMOST IN TYPING 
VERSATILITY don’t call a detective 
... the REMINGTON OFFICE-RITER is 
your solution. It’s a completely meu 
kind of typewriter that goes anywhere, 
does everything and costs so much /ess. 

Call your local Remington Dealer 
or Remington Rand Branch Office. 
See for yourself ! 

The REMINGTON OFFICE-RITER 
costs just $149.50 plus tax. Small car- 
rying charge for terms. Case extra. 


Flemington. Fkand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Vee XU 


Tiberias Stull Lower 
Reports J. L. Brenn, Rotarian 
Sanitation Specialist 
Huntington, Indiana 
I read with a great deal of interest 
E. Kearne etter in Your Letters 
RoTARIAN for September] express- 
(mock) indignation over the extent 
ial Valley was “ma- 
1’ by not receiving credit for its 
er “below sea-level” classification. 
st last month I was privileged to 
Tiberias, Israel, which has a fine 
Club with 30 members. Tiberias 
70 feet below ea level! 
want John to know, though, that I 
as much of El Centro and the 
l Valley i [ ever did. 


Jake.’ Now let’s 

ides at sea The sub- 
Rotary, as constructed 
years to be: Holtville, 
ou Emeloord, The 
below El Centro, 
belo Brawley, Cali- 
Tiberias, Israel, 670 


1 Bow to Those of Good Health 
From CHARLES DONALD, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
va, Ontar Canada 
in tors’ Work shop in 
and Aug issues the announce- 
of a new ile guiding the publi- 
1 of photos of Rotarians with long 
lance recor‘ 
know, thi ittendance business 
me a bi i see, it isn’t really 
endance yntest or record but a 
ord en I became a mem- 
ib of Ottawa in 
ul mind to be a good 
and alv ittend or make up 
rhaps so! have my picture 
Magazine for some marvelous 
of attend e. I got up to five 
s when I had to have my appendix 
(it would have to be the year I was 
ident I think I did pretty well 
fat man in 90's to have my 
lix out and ss only three meet- 
I rememb« ightly. But one 
ee or five, | is down again at 
yottom and |! e never since been 
to string together five years with- 
i trip to the hospital. So when I 
of someone having 25 years’ un- 
n attendance [ am not so con- 
with his faithfulness as a Ro- 
I have trie to be faithful also. 
w I envy is good health and 


=+ } ] 


Ody 


Re: RI Presidents from Canada 
A. HuTcuist 
itive Secretary, Rotary Club 
couver, B. C., Canada 
1 Canadian, I am naturally inter- 
n THE RorTariAn for August and I 
ertain references to the four Ca- 
ins who have been Presidents of 
Internationa [I do not think 
generally known that two of these 
dents were formerly Presidents of 
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A trip youll 
always remember 
~a train 
‘youll never forget 
...your carefree ride through 


the colorful Southwest 
Indian Country on the 


Super 


...with the Turquoise Room, 
famous private dining room. 
Daily departures from 
Chicago and Los Angeles 








R T ANDERSON, General Passenger Trafic Manager. Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 








The Queen of Hearts 
She Made some tarts 
For Shipment far away. 
Without going in hock, 
She spotted stock 

At Hansen every day. 


You can solve YOUR storage 
problem in Wisconsin’s major 
marketing area—without long 
term capital investment—by 
spot-stocking your supplies at 
HANSEN STORAGE. 


PROFIT by paying for space 
only when you need it! 


CY oe 


2 STRATEGIC WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS 


—12 | then & 
MILWAUKEE 2o77!""=125,%: Sefeor S| 
Affiliate: Hansen Storage of Madison, Inc | 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST 
INDUSTRIAL HEATERS 


Gas fired Panelbloc radi- 
ant heaters “heat like the 
sun”’—but do a more con- 


=. = 


sistent job. You can enjoy 
their healthful heat twenty- 
four hours a day! Automatic 
Easy installation. Burns any 
commercial type gas. Send for information. 


PANELBLOC 


at 


Take a Cook's tour around 
the world and you'll find 
Thermobloc warm air heat- 


ee 


ers wherever you go. Manvu- 
factured and sold in 27 
countries. Oil or gas fired 
Economical, and they are 
made in a complete range 


of sizes for open area heat- 


the Rotary Club of Vancouver and that 
therefore this Club has given two Presi- 
dents to Rotary International, an honor 
which is perhaps unique. 

that the late E. Leslie 
is sometimes referred to as a 


I see Pidgeon 
Montreal 
clergyman and sometimes as a Winni- 
peg clergyman. He was, in fact, 
Vancouver clergyman, and was Presi- 
dent of this Club in 1914-15. I note also 
that the late John Nelson is nearly al- 
ways referred to as of Montreal, but he 
was also of Vancouver, as he was Presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Club in 1923-24. 


also a 


‘Many Canadians Grateful’ 
Thinks C. F. B. Tipper, 
President, Transfer Company 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
I feel sure that there many 

Canadians grateful for the material on 

Canada in THE RoTARIAN for August they 

would wish me, Chairman of the 

Canadian Advisory Committee of Rotary 

International, to write to you thanking 

you for the wonderful 

torial work in connection with the issue. 
To think that this 
read by thousands 

Rotarians all over 

great measure 

Rotary in its 

tribute to the 

torial staff. 


Rotarian 


are so 


as 


research and edi- 


will be 
of 
in a 

of 
is a 
edi- 


material 
thousands 
and 
interests 
aspect, 
of the 


upon 
the world, 
serve the 
international 
imagination 


A pproves Air Cadets Recognition 

Says DouGcias A. STEVENSON 

Insurance Underwriter 
Director, Rotary International 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 

The August issue THE ROTARIAN 

an outstandingly interesting one and 

am sure that every Canadian Rotarian 

ill feel justly proud and highly pleased 
with the prominence given to items 
about Canada, 

While all 
tionally well done, I was 
interested in the one about 
Cadets, as this was the work 
I was engaged during my sojourn with 
the R.C.A.F. in World War II. Also, our 
Rotary Club sponsored a Cadet 
squadron for the past 15 years, and we 
have an enrollment of than 100 
Cadets. It is most gratifying to see this 
very worthy effort given such nice rec- 
yenition. 


of 


these items were excep- 
particularly 
the Air 


on which 


has 


more 


Further Approval 

From Rocer G Rotarian 
Active 

Trois Rivieres, Quebec, Canada 

As a Rotarian and a 
very grateful for the material on 
in THE Rorarian for August. I 


sure all Canadians wi fee 


AUDETTE, 
Senior 
Canadian, I am 
Can- 
ada am 


ikKew Ise. 


ing. No pipes or duct work ‘Presque Isle Not Small’ 


THERMOBLOC 


Thermobloc Div., Prat-Danie! Corp 
5-10Meadow $t., So. Norwalk, Conn 
Please send bulletins on () Penelblec 





(J Thermobloc ( 


Address 


City 





Points 


Lawye? 


Out Frep N. Beck, Rotarian 
Island, Maine 

compliment \ 1 on your 
photog for THI 
August. I must take issue, 
with you! 


$[The Editor shop]: 


Ci I ¢ isie. 


Pre sque 
I wish to 
of the 


ROTARIAN 


hoice cove! 


fo. 


howevel descripti« of our 


ity on page Work 


Presque Isle is a thriving city of more 
than 12,000 population. Its Rotary Cl. 
has 115 members, who, in the past nine 
years through their annual auc- 
tion, have raised and given to the local 
hospital a sum in excess of $125,000. 
Can any other Club top this figure? 


} 
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A Poem Provides a Cue 
For S. H. SHaw, Jewelry Retailer 
Vice-President, Rotary Club 
Jeffersontown, Kentucky 
In writing our Club bulletin I some- 
times take a cue from a poem someone 
has contributed for an effort of 
on the same subject. In THE Ro- 
TARIAN for July published in The 
Editors’ Workshop a poem on satellites 
by Charles G. (“Buzz’) Tennent, Presi- 
dent of Rotary Here is 
a bit of verse I composed on that theme: 
Van's 
i he 
The 
The 
The 
ind 
The 
Now 


my 
own 


was 


International. 


just a discontented cuss 
he gets 
have a 


OTOoOwWs wise? 
Adam 


on 


u us.” 
of creed 
accent's 
camel, ass, 
after that 
airplane, 
the old 


SOTMS 
increasing 
the 
the 
and 
moon's 


speed 
and wheel, 
automobile 
this rocket st 
not 


horse 


uff— 
fast enough 
Loon Note 


From WILLIAM M 
Active 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


The verse Loons, 


Gray, Rotarian 


Senior 


by Lorraine Wallace 
Gould [THe Rotarian for June], says 
what many of Canadians often 
thought as we 
have listened to “their 


well us 


have 


weird, eerie, haunting 
in the “dusk 
1adowed morning 


cries” 
of sl 
and 
light” on the 
of a Canadian lake, 
If they have not al- 
ready 
will, I 


ong evening 


shores 











seen it, readers 

think, be interested in the 5-cent 
stamp which the Government of Canada 
recently issued which “honors” the 


One can almost hear its cry! 


oon, 


Why, What, and How of Singing 
By C. E. KILLMeEr, 
Music Therapist 
South Glens Falls, New York 

The symposium T'o Sing or Not? [Tut 

ROTARIAN for July] contained 

plied or hoped-for end results 

uation of Club singing, it is necessary 
to record cause and effect. The fo 
ing paragrapns contain simplified « 
for 
group singing 

“In the beginning” the 
man the means of audible 
his voice. Without 
the infant conveys 
sages by audible sounds—the 
the same. Sequential sounds affect the 
infant and the adult in the sa 
ner (harsh sounds, tears and irritation; 
sound relaxation) Rhythm, 

visual, affects man. A 

this because the human “telephone sys 

is divided into the centra 
system and the autonomic system 
the latter (of which we 

scious) which controls 
on [Continued on 
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reasons why, what, and hou 


Creator gave 
communl- 
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Dasic mes- 


to 
cation, use 
words 
adult does 
me man- 
gentle 
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tem” nervous 
It 


not eve 


is 


are 
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activities 
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Enough coverage 
is important! 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


ee-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


0 
Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary 
dental death benefit optional 


Acci- 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 


To help-meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Compony Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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we 


~ 
Ube & 


LOOK AGAIN, or for the first time, at 
pages 50-51. Visually, they’re not the 
brightest in but they re- 
one of the 
Rotary. 
thousands of 


the book 


port on largest stories of 
service in 
after 


Clubs in North America give subscrip- 


quiet Every year, 


vear year, Rotary 


tions to their Magazine to non-Rotarians, 


schools, libraries, speakers-of-the-day, 


relatives, barber shops, hospitals, and 


people in other countries. They’re con- 
vinced that people not in Rotary never- 
THE ROTARIAN 
that in 


about 


ike to read and 


ROTARIA and doing so 


learn something the organ- 


ization. It’s they 


te us, 


good public relations, 


naturally think so too 


in the USCB 


and we 
Well, to keep the C 


ubs 


posted on how they are doing on the 


rchase of these special and gift sub- 


scriptions we report to their Governors 


every month. As they compare notes, a 


friendly but informal rivalry results. 


There’s no contest, no awards, no prizes 


nothing but the good feeling that as 


work thousands of 


their 


heard of Rotary 


the result of 
people who never 
a little 
Pages 50 and 51 


now 


about it and its fine aims. 


KnOW 


give you the names of 


some Clubs and Governors who, topping 


ast year’s lists of extra-subscription 


buyers, ought to be feeling that feeling 


all its worth. Gentlemen, congratu- 
t many thanks! 


ions and 


STAMP 


¢ 


with 


COLLECTORS 


horizons 


Interna- 
the 
Nether- 
What all Davo produces we don’t 
that 
zation has just issued a new 


ona probably know of 


Davo Press in Deventer, The 
ands 

, but we do know the organi- 
album for 
the Rotary commemorative stamps. It’s 
handsome, costs $3, goes postage free to 


ny address in the world. 


WE ARE INDEBTED to C.S 


& Company fo! 


Hammond 


etting us use one of 
background on our 
rief pictorial about the heads of State 


Southeast Asia 


their fine maps fo1 


4 COUPLE of years ago we presented 
a brief personal-experience article by 
Nell Griffith Wilson, of California, which 
We 


nice bit of history and so 


she titled Papa's Stanley Steamer. 
tr 


iought it a 


did some readers. So, we now learn, did 


the St. Petersburg, Florida, branch of 
the National 
Women It 
in a contest 
entries. We 


League of American Pen 
the first 
which drew 72 other 


awarded article 
prize 


are glad. 


“THE WAGENIA fishermen established 
along the river Congo, near Stanleyville, 


WORKSHOP. 


are famous for their skill and courage. 


Aboard long pirogues they brave roar- 
ing rapids to collect the catch of the day 
from enormous bow nets, set as snares, 
from an array of 


black 


liana 
the 


suspended by 


poles among heavy rocks of 


the river bed. 


“The struggle of men and elements, 


the long pirogues plowing the 


gZusning 


waters, sometimes forced to many draw- 


bracing of 


notwithstanding the 


backs 


all muscles, is an unforgettable spec- 


tacle and, for an artist, inspiring. 


very 
“I spent many hours among these fish- 
thei 


ermen on the and in 


river nuts 


fore creating Wagenia, which I 


bright and cheerful like their 


wanted 


Our 
Cover 


laugh, like 


thelr 


the 


Sweat-covered 


the 


breasts, like 


glitter of sun on 
the 
water when the pirogues accost 


gush 8) 


against stream in a wide circle, splash- 
ing the 
the fish and 

“The 


Brusse¢ 


women there to share 


take it to the market. 


waiting 
tapestry Wagenia was woven in 
s in one month. Three craftsmen, 
the 
hand the blues of the 


bent followed with a 


skillful 
reds of 


over loom, 
river, the 
the vellow of 


the 


African and 
the sun of that 
W agenias.” 


The foregoing is 


Soll, 
beautiful land of 
the artist’s own ex- 


planation of our cover—a tapestry de- 
signed by Jean Van Noten, distinguished 
Belgian artist and Rotarian whose vivid 
phrases and sensitive brush strokes fill 
this 
debted to him for making all these 
We are 
Fred 
Englewood, New Jersey, as 


other spaces in issue. We are in- 
ma- 
available to us. 


terials freely 


indebted to his fellow Rotarian 
Ferber, of 
well. Fred, who owns the tapestry, said, 
“Go ahead.” Incidentally, he has loaned 
the Everhart 


History, Science, 


Museum of 
Art, in 


Wagenia to 
Natural 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


and 
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Wal reER H. Jupp, U. S. 
in from Min- 
e 1942, real- 
early ambition 
went to China 
a medicai mis- 
He stayed S1X Judd 
returned for 
This on-the-spot experience 
igh as an authority on the 
He obtained his medical de- 
University of Nebraska, is 
s three grown-up daughters. 
PauL W. KEARNEY is a 
a speciality 
tes of Way 
it, to stop it 
ts, to protect 
aught in one 
se audable 
turned out 
300 articles 
» his writing 
other subject He has au- 
, the most recent being 
He lives in New York. 
in housewife and mother, 
WILLIAMS works at her type- 
een the demands of these 
ling réles. Her husband is 


Kearney 


her son in 


daughter in ra 


They live in * 

, ba ee 

N JUDSON, teacher. ; 4 

ty administrator, a 

nd extensive ‘ 
Latin Amer- 
veniina* Sie Judson 
Is, including doctorate 
niversity of Wisconsin. He 
he faculty at Ripon College. 
TANDBERG is a student who 
quite a bit Not long ago 
{1 an international meeting in 
ming from The Netherlands 
ives in Stockholm, Sweden. 
M. JAVIER, a lawver in Ma- 
lilippines, is a Past District 
ROTARIAN C. W. RILEY, of 
, ls a manufacturer of con- 
and tanks. A former YMCA 
xecutive, his post-World War I work 


him to Russia and Czechoslovakia. 
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{kazi, a Princess of the 
tails as she is painted in 


tier, line a steep and tu 


crown 


Matadi 


of fern-owl feathers 


Below) Portuguese baza 


I 


rLLS* 


nd red parrot 


irs 
river port for oce 


tier upon 


ANTASTIC New York lay be- 
hind me. Ahead were two 
weeks on the ocean before I 

would see the large yellow fur- 
row which the muddy Congo 
plows into the high sea. 

Journeying up the river I would 
paint and draw the scenes of 
primitive life about me... in 
discomfort, sometimes in great 
fatigue, in tumultuous markets, 
under swarms of mosquitoes, in 
terrific heat, but ... in eternal 
wonder. 

Ahead were 10,000 kilometers of 
travel by boat and road in Africa, 
in four months. Ahead were two 
weeks of dream and anticipation— 
of eagerness to touch with the 
hand the last bearers of Baluba 
and Bakuba masks, those who 
dance their joy and sorrow when 
the moon rises in the warm night. 

To breathe the air of men whose 
hearts remain an enigma, whdse 
bodies are the image of ever-sur- 
prising beauty, whose agility is 
that of a young animal, their en- 
durance to fatigue and hunger 
greater than ours, their strength 
equal to their nonchalance. 

To try to be without prejudice. 

To paint and describe things al- 
ways new to one’s heart. 

To show. To show whites and 
blacks those hand-woven tapes- 
tries, those paintings and draw- 
ings made to create a bond be- 
tween peoples. 

De not ask me any questions 
about the economic importance 
of this great country. Uranium, 
copper, gold, cobalt, diamonds, 
rubber, palm oil, coffee, and other 
commercial products of the Congo 
shipped to the New and the Old 
Worlds, via Matadi and Lobito, 
are not of my domain. 

What is the Belgian Congo? Six- — 
teen million natives: Bantu Ne-— 
groes, Hamites, and Pygmies: the 
oller ones very primitive, the 
younger ones becoming educated. 
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ter carrying its water through the 
country, the mighty Congo River 
forms in Leopoldville, the capital, 
at 260 meters above sea level, a 
reservoir 20 miles wide called the 
“Stanley Pool.” This enormous 
mass of water rushes through the 
Christal Mounts and drops down 
to 28 meters above sea level a few 
kilometers from Matadi. 

MATADI, hooked to a hill, dis- 
plays its Portuguese bazaars, tier 
upon tier, along an asphalt road, 
climbing and tortuous. At the top, 
near the fountain and the market, 
in the cemetery, are a dozen wom- 
en, sway backs, protruding bel- 
lies and thick navels, babies 
astride their haunches, thighs 
decked with loincloths held to- 
gether by three rows of colored 
pearls. 

They carry in antique fashion 
heavy pails of water and tell each 
other the latest gossip, while fat 
“mammas” beat and squeeze mul- 
ticolored loincloths, making the 
saffron yellow, tender lilac, prus- 
sian blue, and bright red sing in 
the sunlight on the worn stone in 
the open-air wash house. 

Down the hill, alongside the 
river, 30 cranes day and night load 
and unload ships coming from the 
Americas and Europe: The white 
train rushes by on its daily trip to 
Leopoldvilic. Numerous. planes 
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The face vf Maria, « Mabudu woman, is decorated 
with seven tiny blue crusses marked in each cheek. 


take off from the airfield on the 
other side of the hill. 
MAYUMBE, the high equatorial 
forest beyond Matadi, is of uni- 
form color, with here and there 
dashes of veroneze green and 
greenish black, rubbed with ochre. 
The terra-cotta road rises and 
curves in a cloud of dust, the col- 
or of dried blood, reaching up to 
the top of the bordering palm, 
parasol, and banana trees. 
Earth of fire—African color 
more vivid yet at Coquilhatville, 
where the mud swept by a dilu- 
vian rain seems to vomit blood up- 
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sharpened by the torrid dampness of the Equator. 
Inquisitive or jeering, vaguely uneasy from fear of 
an evil spirit, the native women surround us and 
touch me while I sketch. Beautiful, proud, ornate 
with multicolored loincloths, amber faces, they raise 
above their heads heavy baskets of bananas or sugar 
cane. At their feet, live ducks unite their colors 
with cherry-red peppers and the white manioc. 

During the trip I made many sketches of women. 

CARRIERS, eyes drowned from fatigue, hands 
crossed on their heads to hold the long ribbon of 
braided straw encrusted in the forehead from the 
weight of the enormous dorsal basket, they march 
in the matitis (brush) all day long, preceded by 
their males carrying light bows. 

Like soulless animals, good only to bear the 
heavy crushing load, they nurse their babies while 
marching. Their tortured breasts in their distended 
skins sway distressfully te the rhythm of their step. 
Beasts of burden, streaming with acrid sweat and 
palm oil, arms seemingly short under the enormous 
shoulders, the muscles of the back and buttocks so 
powerful that these creatures are more bull than 
female. There are also 


CARRIERS OF WATER OR PALM WINE, head 


Jungle music-making in the moonlight is caught in Holiday 
at Wamba, large tapestry designed by the author in Africa. 


on the earth in wide furrows flowing toward the dark 
waters of the rive 

Plantations are shelved in deep hollows. Cocoa 
trees, their fruits colored from almond green to 
bright orange. Forests of heveas, silver gray, where 
the transparent and trembling light makes one think 
of a “Corot.” Banana trees, palms, forests of giant 
limbas, rise between the African soil and the sky. 
A green snake, like a gem of emerald and jade, 
glides and twists on the side of the road 

BY BOAT from Leopoldville to Stanleyville 
Seven days to ascend the river. At night powerful 
reflectors from the ship, attracting millions of mos- 
quitoes and butterflies, light up the tropical forest 
Not a flower to be seen. Nothing but green. But 
what a range of green! 

The green of tender banana plantations, the icy 
green of parasol trees, the almond green of Spanish 
moss, the oily green of elaie palms mixed with the 
dark green of the big species, among cascades of red 
and rust flowing to the river, and the light green of 
water hyacinths, punctuated with lilac and pink, 
ochre, greenish blacks and grays, and greenish yel- 
lows. From the river to the clouds, all these shades 
frolic with prodigious sunsets. Enormous dead trees, 
like dull silver white spots, cut the landscape and 
make the huts and fish dams seem like a game of 
dwarfs. 

AT MARKETS where we stop, the suffocating 
odor of fermented chigwange, of rancid palm wine, 
of putrid water, smoked fish, warm oil surrounds us, 


The author sketched a Congo river scene 
top right) and rains in Stanleyville. 
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high, chin forward, back curved to extreme, har- 
monious arms and springy step under the loincloth 
beautifully draped—goddesses antique style. 

MARIA has soft, beautiful eyes like a deer and she 
looks at you without understanding why she has to 
stand still here and not there, why the white man, 
“The Mondele,” has to do this endless, and to her 
needless, work. It is so hot and so many mosquitoes 
torment us under the great limba tree. 

Two blue lines from the nose to the scalp, seven 
small crosses, blue also, on each cheek punctuate 
the pretty face and surround the thick and black 
incision indicating her tribe. Scarifications on the 
yet-firm breasts and the round belly. Rubbed with 
fragrant herbs mixed with palm oil, her satinlike 
skin, amber and violet, glitters in the sun. 

How old are you, Maria? I don’t know. Sixteen 
probably. Maybe 18 already? 

No dream appears in the calm look. What is your 
Eden, little Maria? What did you do in your youth- 
ful years? I give her candy. She furtively hides 
it in the folds of her loincloth, readjusted in an 
elegant gesture, repeated a hundred times a day. 
She'll share the candy with other women. 

AKAZI is still very beautiful. Her stylish face of a 
Mangbetu Princess seems small under her enormous 
helmet of fern-owl feathers and red parrot tails. 
While I paint, the Princess nurses her new-born 
baby. The white milk spurts from the heavy breast 
into the mouth of the brown child. Akazi, very dig- 
nified, brought several women to help her, her sons 
and brothers, and also, hidden in secret folds of her 
loincloth, the keys to the latest-model car her hus- 
band won in a raffle but cannot drive. 

As a parting gift she offered me her black and 
white “negbe,” the oval mat of braided palms which 
females hang from their waists and on which they 
sit, and the large skin of colobus monkey which was 


her skirt, held up by a thin chain of straw. How- 
ever, I was unable to buy from her her big braided 
straw bonnet with fantastic feathers, which I craved. 

AT NIGHT, when the moon rises, they dance... . 
The benumbed sound of the horns, the harassing 
beat of the big gongs cadence the rhythms of feet, 
knees, and thighs of the men. Panting sound. Pant- 
ing hearts. Tonight and the following days, when 
the big Mondele will at last have departed, among 
rows of flowers placed like children’s bouquets on 
braided palms, the feast will reach its full violence 
and meaning, the communion of man and earth in 
its ancestral fervor. 

STANLEYVILLE, when we arrive, is drowned 
under torrential rains flowing down a cataract to- 
ward the Congo River and the Tschopo River, 
through the old streets and roads. On the tin roofs 
painted blue or green, the rain pounds the beat of 
the thunder. Here, as in Leopoldville, Paulis, and 
Matadi, I give an exhibition and lectures. 

How deeply moving it is to find in the depth of 
the jungle a responsive and well-informed public, 
intellectuals in love with music, painting, and litera- 
ture, listening to the latest record or reading a 
recent art magazine. How refreshing to converse 
with people who understand the purity of African 
art and the wisdom of a Bantu proverb, to see young 
couples sacrifice something necessary for a painting 
they particularly like. How touching also to meet 
other artists in this land of beauty. 

RETURN. Heavy clouds glide between the greased 
rigging. Tonight the sheets will be too rough yet 
for the skin sore from excessive perspiration. 
Tropics! The Southern Cross will not be visible any- 
more tomorrow. 

Tomorrow, Tenerife and Belgium. A short stay 
there and then another long trek toward that en- 
chanted monster, New York, which awaits us. 





A pri 17, 1958, will mark the 
opening of the International Exhibi- 
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Man and His Arts—Belgium Prepares a Fair 


Built in the form 
of a molecular model, its gleaming will welcome guests at a regular 
interconnected in 


high “Atomium.” 


46 Rotary Clubs in the 162d District 


luncheon meeting in the restaurant 
attached to the pavilion of the Grand 





through October, this most universal 
of world’s fairs since the New York 
and San Francisco Expositions of 
1939-40 will feature exhibits of some 
50 nations and seven international 
organizations. 

Lending color and depth to this 
display of mankind’s present state of 
advancement will be the work of 
noted artists like Jean Van Noten. 
Art, drama, sights, and scenes from 
all corners of the globe will be re- 
created; scientific and industrial dis- 
plays will abound 

tising high above the huge and 
colorful area will be the theme 
structure of the fair: the 360-foot 


space will house exhibits on the uses, 
possibilities, and dangers of nuclear 
energy. 

The site of the fair covers 500 acres 
of Heysel Park, which is located 
about four and a half miles from the 
center of the capital city of Belgium. 

More than 12 million visitors are 
expected. Rotarians among them will 
head for “The House of Internationa! 
Rotarian Friendship” now being con- 
structed by Rotary District 162 (Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg). There they 
will be greeted and aided by the 
pavilion’s permanent staff. “Making 
up” Rotary attendance will be easy. 
Every weekday at 12:30 one of the 


Duchy of Luxemburg. 


A special pavilion is being built 
for Rotarian visitors at the Fair. 
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Should There Be) 


Yes!—To assure fundamental liberties. 


Says J. C. Gibson 


Delis testimony before the 


McClellan Comm 

United States Senate 

practice of union leaders of trans- 
ferring men from one union to an- 
other whether these men wanted 
to move or not. This led Senator 
McClellan to say: “I do not be- 
lieve the laboring people in this 
country who inions, 
who pay dues, should be regarded 
as chattels traded 
around among union 
sometimes among union racke 
eers.”’ 

How can it be that in the U1 
States today union mem] 
treated by labor leade 
tels”? Where do the 
extraordinary and ominou 
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The right to work which is pro- 
tected in American jurisprudence 
is not a guaranty of employment 
on a particular job by a paternal- 
istic system controlling all the 
means of production. That is the 
Marxian but it is not 
ours. In America, as in othe! 
countries, the term signifies the 
inherent right of every man to an 
opportunity to seek and retain 
gainful employment which he de- 
sires and which is available in our 
economy free from unreasonable 
conditions, unjustified restrictions, 
or arbitrary interferences 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States time after time has 
that the 

the common occupations 
ol > is, as the then Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes put it more 
than 40 years the 
essence of the personal liberty and 
opportunity: that it the pur- 
pose of the [Constitution] to se- 
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tree 


held right to engage in 
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Just as the right to work may 
not be entirely denied, so it may 
not be made to depend upon com- 
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ployment, to hold membership in a labor 


organization? Eighteen States of 
U.S.A. have enacted iaws providing 
there shall be no such condition. 
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of speech, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom of petition, as well as 
the general right to liberty of ac- 
tion. The right not to join is the 
necessary corollary of the right to 
join an Without a 
right not to join there could be no 
thing as a join an 
Freedom of as 


association 
such right to 
association socla- 

other freedoms, rests on 
Where 
is destroyed as well 


tion, like 


choice choice is denied, 


freedom Free- 
dom of association is the bulwark 
of a host of voluntary associations 
It is the principal | 
the recognition of the 
unions 


egal basis for 
right to or- 
ganize labo! 

When 
for power and money 


reach out 


through the 


labor leaders 


device of compulsory union mem- 
bership, they are in reaiity under- 
mining the fundamental 
ples that secure the very existence 


No private 
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of their organizations. 
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Right-to-Work Laws? 


No!—They are a phase of anti-unionism. 


Replies Abraham W. Brussell 


these States right or wrong? The ques- 
tion is at least two-sided. Here in our 
debate-of-the-month two leaders share 
their opposing views of it with you. Your 
comments on this feature in the Voca- 
tional Service field are weleome.—Eds. 
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te) NCE 1947 the U. S. public has 
been subjected to unceasing and 


increasing propaganda urging the 
State and Federal Governments 
to pass legislation erroneously and 
described as “right-to- 


It is high time that judgment 
be made on the basis of objective 
thinking, and this requires an un- 
derstanding of what union securi- 
ty really means and how right-to- 

k laws affect it and the collec- 
tive-bargaining process 

The so-called right-to-work 
laws, upon analysis, are nothing 
nore or less than laws designed to 
weaken, hinder, and cripple bona 
fide labor unions in their tradi- 
tional, legal, and socially accept- 
able role of representing em- 
ployees in the collective-bargain- 
ing industrial life 

The social, economic, and legal 
thinking—and the law—of the 
U.S.A. establish that trade unions 
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BRUSSELL practices law in Chicago, IIli- 
where he represents various CIO industrial unions and 
eral counsel for the Illinois State Industrial Union 
l of the A.F. of L.-CIO. He also has a corporate and 
commercial practice, and is master-in-chancery of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County. Long identified with labor law, 
he participated during the 1930s in major cases involving 


Supreme Courts. A lecturer on legal 


are not only socially desirable, but 
are socially necessary to permit 
individual workers to bargain col- 
lectively upon an equal, fair basis 
with their employers. This is 
sound economics. This is legal na- 
tional policy. Even the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act recognizes that there is a 
basic inequality of bargaining 
power between an individual em- 
ployee and his employer. The 
Taft-Hartley Act expressly de- 
clares it to be a policy of the Unit- 
ed States to eliminate industrial 
unrest by encouraging the prac- 
tice and procedure of collective 
bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise of workers of the full 
freedom of association, self-organ- 
ization, and designation of repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing 
for the purpose of negotiating the 
terms and conditions of their em- 
ployment or other mutual aid and 
protection. 

Open opposition to this princi- 
ple is not advocated by progres- 
sive, fair-minded employers. The 
long American tradition of the 
contribution by trade unions to 
the welfare of the workingman 
and his family and to society as a 
whole is too well established to 
permit frontal assault on such a 
basic principle. However, histori- 
cally, many employers, speaking 





in the main through employers 
organization, have only given lip 
service to this basic principle, 
they have sought indirectly to 
eliminate or, at the very least, to 
weaken, cripple, or hamper un- 
ions in their practical and effec- 
tive functioning in the collec- 
tive-bargaining process. Consider 
historically the movement of the 
early 1900s, led by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, for 
the establishment of a slogan prin- 
ciple—i.e., the open shop—even 
claiming religious justification for 
the bitter fight against trade un- 
ions. In the early 1920s there 
came the bitter opposition by em- 
ployers to trade unions which led 
to the rapid weakening of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The slogan at that time was “The 
American Plan.” 

During World War II the strug- 
gle against unions took place in 
the National Congress under the 
slogan of “Help the War Effort.” 
The real purpose concealed by 
such slogan was to render ineffec- 
tive the functioning of unions in 
collective bargaining 

And today the purpose is 
couched in terms of ‘“‘right-to-work 
laws.” 

What are these right-to-work 
laws? 

All of them contain language 
showing as their essential purpose 
the elimination of the union secu- 
rity provisions from collective- 
bargaining agreements. Union se- 
curity means an express provision 
in the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment between a trade union and 
an employer where membership 
in a union is a condition of em- 
ployment. There are many varia- 
tions and [Continued on page 58] 
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WAS married in June some 
years ago to a kind, gentle- 
manly, young bank clerk who 


! had, the first three months, one 
ambition: that of making me 
oe happy. He responded to my culi- 
nary attempts with sporting fe.- 


vor and accepted my many short- 
comings with patient heroism. 
Until a day near the end of our 


first September, not the smallest 
shadow marred our bliss. 
On that noon I was preparing 


a soufflé according to directions 
under a mouth-watering maga- 


She didn’t suspect her husband was a maniac—until that day in September. 
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propped up 

the cupboard. On the 
three eggs were boiling 
gently, to be used later in the 
day for a salad. From the radio 
on the refrigerator, the dulcet 
voices of a “soap opera” com- 
pleted the domestic scene. 

Suddenly I was aware of gal- 
loping steps at the back door and 
a madman flew into the kitchen. 
Charging toward the radio, he cut 
off Ma Perkins’ ungrammatical 
sermon. Then suddenly the whole 
of Yankee Stadium moved into 
our small kitchen as the maniac 
increased the volume, pulled out 
a square of cardboard ruled off 
into a chart, and began to mark 
frantically. When the radio 
screams grew in intensity, he 
would jump up, press his insensi- 
tive ear against the sound box, 
bare his teeth, and shout back 
into the loud-speaker. 

He hadn’t even seen me. 

I slid the delicate soufflé into 
the oven. Roars issued from the 
radio. The fiend began to pound 
the table, sucking in his breath 
in unendurable ecstasy and gur- 
gling hysterically, “Attaboy, Lefty 

attaboy, fella!’’ During this 
trance he was moved to chart rev- 
erently another diagonai line. 
The tension increased: his eyes 
bulged: he stared unseeing into 
some distant dimension and held 
his breath again 

“Dear, you’re tipping the... 

“Sh!” He still hadn’t looked at 

. his wife. “Strike three-and- 
a-great-batter-goes-down-swing- 
ing!” the announcer clipped. 

The maniac pounded the table. 
“Dirty, lousy luck!” he roared. He 
vlared at the eggs still boiling 
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gently on the stove. “Do those 
eggs have to make all that noise?”’ 
He again pressed his lobe against 
the radio. His glazed eyeballs 
viewed me as an intruder in a 
strange and awful sanctum. 

With every crash of his fist my 
souffié was in danger and I was 
afraid to look into the oven. Luck- 
ily, the time for its removal coin- 
cided with the honing of the spon- 
sor’s razors and I was able to 
ease it out gently while he fo- 
cused his line of vision briefly on 
the table. 

He didn’t even see it. His head 
turned so he wouldn’t miss the 
crunch of a single peanut in 
Yankee Stadium; he scooped slop- 
py tufts of the soufflé onto our 
plates and we began to eat. 

“Would you like some 
sauce with your .. .” 

“Shush!” 

I determined never to speak to 
the brute again. My ears were 
aching from the magnified roar. 
He stuffed down the delectable 
souffié as if it were sawdust, paus- 
ing between bites to mark his 
chart. I tiptoed over to the cup- 
board to serve the dessert. 

“Would you like cheese or 
whipped cream with your pie?” I 
whispered. 

“Shut up!” He glared at me hid- 
eously, his gentle, kind face trans- 
formed into a horrible mask. 

I ran into the bedroom and left 
the monster to eat alone. I threw 
myself sobbing on the bed, wait- 
ing for him to come in and coax 
me back. The roar in the kitchen 
continued until he charged out the 
door calling, “Turn it down soon’s 
I’m out of hearing. I'll catch the 
rest of it at the office... .” 
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Many years have passed since 
that day in September. For 51 
weeks of the year we enjoy a nor- 
mal behavior pattern until Fall 
when schizophrenia strikes and 
my husband goes into the World 
Series. 

There were a few brief years of 
respite when we moved to a large 
city where distance kept him 
downtown during those mad 
hours, and I was left to carry on 
calmly with the normal upbring- 
ing of our son and little daughter, 
free from the Autumnal upsets to 
their psyches. 

But the cycle is closing. Now, 
when the World Series is on, our 
16-year-old son tears in from 
school with a harassed look, remi- 
niscent of his father. Television 
has replaced the radio and lunch 
has to be served now within see- 
ing as well as hearing range. My 
10-year-old daughter and I eat all 
the things we love and he hates. 
He doesn’t know the difference. 
Mechanically, he spoons the food 
down an excited gullet from which 
the raucous sounds I know so well 
punctuate the same loud roars bel- 
lowing from the TV set. 

“Oh, well,” I call facetiously to 
my daughter, “he’ll grow up and 
leave home soon. Then you and I 
can enjoy a peaceful lunch hour 
all year round.” 

“Hush, Mom!” My daughter 
rushes past me into the living 
room. “Dusty Rhodes just got a 
homer!” 





was that Swede 


\\ HILE I was a freshman at 


the University of Stockholm, the 
Rotary Club of Griffin, Georgia, 
awarded me a scholarship at its 
State University. My dream had 
come true. It took me some time 
to cool down my excitement. 

On the steamer from Stockholm 
to New York I shared a cabin with 
a Swedish-American named An- 
dersson. One morning, as he be- 
headed his breakfast egg, he 
looked at me and said, ‘“What’s 
your opinion of America, dear 
greenhorn?” 

Like all young Europeans who 
never have been there, of course 
I had an opinion: a country of 
monotonous uniformity populated 


by money-mad mass-thinkers. 
Andersson stopped me with a 
laugh. “I’m glad you’re going to 
stay in the United States for a 
while,” he said. “You'll learn a lot 
from the people you’ll meet. Let 


” 


me tell you my story. 

But first let me tell you mine. 

When I arrived in New York, I 
didn’t know a single soul in that 
ant-heap city. But a neighbor in 
Stockholm had given me the ad- 
dress of one family. I called them 
up. Three minutes later I was in- 
vited to stay in their home. An 
hour later I was helping Ruth, the 
wife, give her kids a bath. When 
the husband, Mark, came home to 
dinner, he told me that he was 
making television films. One of 
the stagehands was sick, and he 
needed someone to fill in 

“What about me?’ I asked jok- 
ingly. Mark smiled, and _ said, 
“Well, if you don’t mind exer- 
cise. pe 

Only three hours in America 
and I already had a home, good 
friends, a job. What a country! 

After two weeks of shifting 
scenery and lamps around the TV 
studio I went off to Georgia. It was 


14 


an air-conditioned bus, so when I 
got there, and the doors opened, 
what blew in was like a Swedish 
steam bath. 

The bus left me in the town 
square of Griffin, alone except for 
the statue of a Southern general 
pointing north, and a big black 
car with a big Negro chauffeur, 
he smoking a big black cigar. I 
walked around the car a couple of 
times. Then the driver puffed, and 
said to me through the smoke, 
“Are you that Swede?” 

“Yes, I suppose I am,” I replied. 
He opened the door and exclaimed, 
with a voice warmer than the 
heat, “Happy to have you with us, 
Mister!” 

The car stopped at Griffin’s Ford 
agency. Out came a well-fed, mid- 
dle-aged man, with the eyes of a 
boy. “Are you that Swede?” he 
asked, and when I said, “Yes,” he 
continued: “I am Charlie Randall, 
your godfather for a year. Wel- 
come to Griffin!” 

The streets were hung with 
American flags and the banner of 
the Rotary Club. I asked what 
Georgia was celebrating. Godfath- 
er Charlie just looked at me quiz- 
zically and smiled. I blushed when 
I realized: the flags in my new 
home town were flying for me! 

In the hotel I got a roaring wel- 
come. My glasses were steamy 
with the heat, and about all I 
could see were hands, hands, 
reaching out to shake mine. All 
the V.I.P.’s of Griffin were there, 
and I got a happy feeling that I 
had known them for a lifetime. 

With the Griffin friendliness 
still warming my heart, I began 
my college year at the State Uni- 
versity in Athens. I was surprised 
by how streamlined American 
education was, by the new build- 
ings, the expensive equipment, the 
stainless steel. 


Illustration by 
Willard Arnold 


All the fellows looked alike— 
jeans, crew-cuts, bright, loose- 
hanging shirts. They all ate the 
same food at a big cafeteria 
chicken, ice cream: things we in 
Sweden eat only on holidays or for 
Sunday dinner. 

How was I to find a roommate 
among all these crew-cuts, looking 
all alike? They said I had to pick 
one before Friday. I was sitting 
eating, thinking about it, when a 
fellow came up and said, “You’re 
that Swede, aren’t you? I like 
some of your jazz over there.” 

In five minutes we were in a 
hot discussion about Swedish jazz; 
at the end of an hour Bill and I 
had decided to room together. 

Bill was from Oklahoma. On the 
surface he looked like any of the 
others. But I soon found out that 
he had his own individual tastes 
and ideas. He likea chess, cheese, 
and Shostakovich, which he was 
fond of playing very loud at 4 in 
the morning. All over the walls of 
our room he had taped rolls of 
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newsprint, which he decorated 
with his own drawings—a diaboli- 
cal face; a two-headed woman, 18 
feet long, gracefully twisted 
around a corner. “Gives depth to 
a room,” said Bill 

Another friend I made was 
called B.B. (those were his ini- 
tials). B.B. had a few more cubic 
feet of muscle than any of the 
other sports giants at the Univer- 

There were two things he 
loved: food and fishing. He would 
drive 80 miles for a strawberry 
shortcake that was different. But 
B.B. didn’t always want to eat or 
fish. Sometimes we'd go to a new 
lake he’d just found. As we came 
he’d begin to hum, and 
when we got there he’d just sit on 
the bank in the sunshine, not say- 
ing anything. You could tell from 
the look of his whole body how 
happy he was. 

Those two fellows, so alike in 
their clothes and haircuts, were 
really so different. So were the 
others, when I got to know them. 
Slowly I learned how wrong I had 
been about American uniformity. 

But from the very beginning 
there had been no doubt in my 
mind about American friendliness. 
And on top of that, here in Georgia 
—Southern hospitality. 

In January I had my 21st birth- 
day. I had kept this a secret—or 
thought I had. That evening Bill 


closer, 


OcTOBER, 1957 


said, as was usual, “Come along— 
let’s get some chow.” But he took 
me past our familiar eating places 
—the Mayflower, Tony’s, the 
Snack-Shack—to the other side of 
town, where we went into an old 
colonial mansion. There I found 
all my friends assembled, the girls 
in crinolines, some of the fellows 
in gray Confederate uniforms. The 
house was lighted by candles; the 
Confederate flag was hoisted; a 
barbecue was waiting to be served. 
And so began a wonderful sur- 
prise party. 

A few months after college 
opened I was the last of eight 
speakers at a State-wide Rotary 
Conference. I could feel that audi- 
ence getting restive, so I told the 
tired businessmen a few Swedish 
stories. After that I was invited to 
speak at other Club meetings. It 
was a good chance to see Georgia. 

There were so many things that 
I liked about Athens. Where in 
Europe could a student go to the 
university library and take out the 
record of a Mozart concerto just 
as if it were a book? Where else 
(certainly not in Sweden) could a 
student stop the professor in the 
middle of the lecture and ask him 
to make that last statement a little 
clearer? Where else in the world 
would a university president pub- 
licly say that he needed 8 million 
dollars for a new library before 
the year was over—and get it— 
and all from private hands? 

Of course, there were some 
things I didn’t like right away, 
and a few I never learned to like. 
No privacy, for example. At an 
American university privacy is al- 
most a crime. I couldn’t have a 
quiet corner. People ran in and 
out of the room all the time while 
one was studying. Some of my 
friends couldn’t study at all unless 
the radio was turned on. 

Naturally, there were things 
that Americans never got used to 
in foreigners. Walking was one. 
They couldn’t understand that I 
really liked it. In America you 
can’t go anywhere without wheels. 
Americans don’t, I think, know 
what it is to breathe, to see how 
the leaves have turned, to enjoy 
the quietness of landscape, to look 
at small stones, or see how the 
grass curtsies for the wind, or 
smell the flowers without picking 
them. 


There were 40 of us foreign stu- 
dents at the University of Georgia, 
from all over the world: tall Sven 
from Norway, little quick-eyed 
Wong from Indo-China, stolid 
Brooke from New Zealand, ethe- 
real Vera from India, warm-blood- 
ed Garcia frorn Cuba—a United 
Nations in blue jeans. Most of us 
were on Rotary scholarships, and 
we had one thing in common: our 
admiration for Kendall Weisiger, 
who had made those Rotary schol- 
arships possible. 

“Uncle Kendall,” as everyone 
called him, had been for many 
years personnel manager of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. He is now 78 years old. He 
has a round body, a wise white 
head, and youthful eyes. Just after 
World War II Mr. Weisiger began 
a campaign among the Rotary 
Clubs of Georgia which has raised 
$200,000 for almost 300 foreign 
students. Instead of doing the 
things you would expect a retired 
man to do, Kendall Weisiger 
spends most of his time talking 
to Rotary Clubs all over Georgia 
about the scholarships. 

Through Kendall Weisiger, who 
was one of its trustees, I arranged 
to spend a week in one of the dor- 
mitories of Morehouse College, an 
all-Negro school in Atlanta. It was 
easy to get acquainted—the stu- 
dents were as interested in me as 
I was in them. My particular 
friend there was Akin Akiwowo, 
from Nigeria, a foreigner like me. 
He too was on a Rotary Club 
scholarship. When Akin intro- 
duced me to his friends—“This is 
Olof from Sweden”—they would 
start talking about Swedish jazz. 
They knew a lot about it, and had 
heard many Swedish jazz records. 
They knew about my country too, 
because Negro band leaders like 
Armstrong and Ellington had 
been so well received there. 

Jazz is good, I thought: it makes 
fellows color blind. 

Some things about America and 
the Negro shook Akin, but he 
would say, “Even with segrega- 
tion, nowhere else in the world 
has a colored fellow such oppor- 
tunities.” 

Once when I asked one of my 
Negro friends whether he was in 
any way drawn toward Commu- 
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nism, he answered me: “I’m too 
busy being black to be red.” 

The weather was so hot in Ath- 
ens that I didn’t need much to eat 
I bought food and made some 
Swedish-style sandwiches in my 
own room. Soon I was selling 
them to my neighbors. By May, 
I had made $250—enough to go 
shares on a secondhand Dodge 

When we got our diplomas, Ted 
and Bjorn and I, all foreign stu- 
dents, started out in the old 
Dodge. We left the red dust of 
Georgia behind us, and we headed 
west. Through Arkansas, where 
the tractor drivers had colorful 
umbrellas to protect them from the 
sun. Through Oklahoma, where 
there were oil wells on the lawn in 
front of the State Capitol. Through 
Colorado — titanic, red-blushing 
mountains; dark green grass; a 
blueberry blue sky with white cot- 
ton clouds. In Wyoming we had a 
great snowball fight at 10,000 feet 
In Yellowstone Park a little bea 
stuck his head in the car window 
and stole our lunch 

Near Portland, Oregon, we went 
broke, sold the car, and looked for 
work. In a lumberyard in a little 
town near the Columbia River 
Bjorn and I found a man wearing 


a leather jacket he should have 
thrown away many years before 
Mr. Davies didn’t look like the 
owner of a 214-million-dollar busi 
ness, but he was, and he gave us 


a job carting lumber and tarring 
roofs. We stayed there a month 
and made enough money for oul 


Back home in Sweden Olof welcomes 
his Georgia friend Kendall W eisiger 
at Stockholm airport. Recently the 
Republic of Germany gave Rotarian 
Weisiger its order of merit for his 
international student work. 


(Right) Olof; Brooke Des Forges. 
New Zealand; and Vera Seymour, 
India—all Georgia Rotary students. 
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steamer ticket home. Mr. Davies 
let us sleep in an old bus he had 
turned into a trailer, and on the 
Fourth of July he drove us down 
to the beach for a treat, 

After that we went hitchhiking. 
Two big cardboard signs, reading 
“A Foreign Student” and “An- 
other Foreign Student,” worked 
wonderfully. We thumbed rides 
down to Texas and up to Chicago. 

All kinds of cars or trucks—and 
all kinds of people. The Texas 
millionaire who thought the only 
thing in the world was Texas. And 
the soldier who drove 120 miles an 
hour for hundreds of miles just to 
take his girl to a movie. 

A gas-station attendant let us 
sleep on the lawn. The next morn- 
ing he said, sort of toughly, 
“There might be a little coffee 
left over for you.”” We went into 
his house, where his wife had 
fixed a whole breakfast for us— 
coffee, toast, bacon, and eggs. 

In Chicago, where Bjérn had 
some good friends, we washed our 
clothes, slept, and almost ate the 
family out of the house 

Then we hitchhiked to New 
York. A truck picked us up. Be- 
fore he drove on, the huge, husky 
driver went off into a field—and 
came back with a flower in his 
hand. He pulled out a _ botany 
book, examined his find carefully, 
and told us with a happy smile 
that it was a rare species. 

By the time we got to New 
York City Bjorn and I were so 
Americanized that we spoke Eng- 
lish to each other, and in an ar- 
sument I caught myself saying, 
“But we Americans think. 
Perhaps it was our laughter at 
this, perhaps it was my odd-look- 
ing pants, that made an old man 
sitting on a bench in Central Park 


start to talk to us. He was a re- 
tired tailor, who had worked his 
way upward from the slums of 
Glasgow, Scotland, and he lived 
in the neighborhood. His wife had 
just died and he was lonely, so 
he invited us to stay with him. 
One evening the tailor and I 
had a long discussion about Amer- 
ica. He had learned too that the 
idea of American uniformity is 
a myth. When I told him about 
some of the characters I had met 
during my year in the U. S., he 
smiled, and took me down to one 
of the great railway stations, 
where we found a gray-haired lit- 
tle shoe shiner in the middle of a 
thousand rushing New Yorkers. 
My friend the tailor greeted 
him kindly, introduced us, and 
then said to me: “Ask him to re- 
cite anything out of 
speare!”” So I asked him to de- 
claim the first lines of a part I 
had played in Athens, and ] 


Shake- 


knew 
by heart: the Second Duke in As 
You Like It. While he polished, 
the little man began, “Now, my co- 
mates, and brothers in exile 

It turned out that he knew the 
entire play. When he heard I was 
a European, he took me home to 
dinner at his little house in Brook- 
lyn. Its walls were lined with the 
literature of the world. 
“Shoe shining,” he said, “is a 
wonderful job. I meet interesting 
people every day, because I stand 
at the hub of the world!” Then 
he quoted Walt Whitman: 

I hear America singing, 

the varied carols I hear... 
And he chuckled happily. 

And now we should hear the 
rest of the story of my friend on 
the ship that took me to America. 

When he, like me, had first 
come to America, he had bought 
a car, also like me, and started 
for the West Coast. But the car 
broke down in Illinois. Andersson 
had walked to the nearest farm 
and asked for help, liked the fam- 
ily, stayed over for the harvest, 
fell in love with the farmer’s 
daughter and married her, and 
stayed on that farm for 20 years. 

When we were leaving the ship, 
Andersson smiled and said to me, 
“Have a good time, greenhorn 
Adventure is always around the 
corner; anything can happen. And 
don’t forget, greenhorn, that big 
America has a good heart.” 


great 
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World Host 


What happened when a Rotarian 


invited some strangers to his home. 


By C. W. RILEY 


Rotarian, Albany, N.Y. 


U 
NTIL a few years ago the huge old brownstone 
mansion on Willett Street in Albany, New York, was 
simply the home of John Hall Blackburn. It still is 
that, but now it is also the temporary abode of pro- 
fessors from India, lawmakers from Belgium, and 
Government officials from Madagascar. In three 
years it has welcomed into its friendly atmosphere 
ore than 800 guests from 91 countries. 
Albany, as a State capital and a typical thriving 
U. S. community not far from New York City and 
Washington, D. C., attracts hundreds of prominent 
overseas visitors each year. Many are sponsored by 
the U.S. State Department, others by their own Gov- 
ernments or by private foundations. To these vis- 
itors the Blackburn family opens its home, now 
known as the “Albany International Center.” John 
Sien Jtsing Cheng, of Formosa, and Molly Chang, of Korea, 


students at an Albany college, examine the map on which 
the home countries of former Blackburn guests are marked. 


























' 
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John Hall Blackburn and his “international open house.” 


Blackburn and his wife, Ruth, often aided by Al- 
bany Rotarians, help their guests secure interviews 
with local officials and frequently take them to see 
historical, picturesque places about Albany. Almost 
every morning there are new faces at the Blackburn 
breakfast table. Every Friday there’s a new interna- 
tional guest at the Albany Rotary Club luncheon. 
John Blackburn sees to that. 

The reasons which prompted John Blackburn to 
play “world host” go back to his childhood. His 
father, a Rotarian before him, attended many Rotary 
Conventions and entertained in his home numerous 
overseas Rotarians he had met. Later, as an ex- 
change student, John spent a Summer in France and 
another in Italy. 

A few years ago when the Blackburns and their 
teen-age children, Bonnie and Rod, were making an 
extended tour of Europe and the Near East, they 
learned how much it meant to be entertained in 
homes in the countries they visited. And so, upon 
returning to the United States, they decided to turn 
their Willett Street home into a hospitable stopping 
place for travel-weary guests from overseas. 

This they did—first at their own expense, later 
under the auspices of a corporation set up by the 
Rotary Club of Albany. For the project grew until 
it became a full-time job for John Blackburn, a for- 
mer fuel merchant. 

Many of the visitors are lodged in the Blackburn 
home, which has room for eight guests. The modest 
rentals they pay help to defray the cost of running 
the Center. The building also serves as a social cen- 
ter for near-by international students who meet there 
to plan parties, arrange excursions, and write a 
weekly news letter. 

For young students and distinguished visitors 
alike, the friendly house on Willett Street continues 
to banish what one guest termed “that feeling of 
empty loneliness when one is so far away 
from home.” In scores of countries men who 
make decisions affecting the peace and free- 
dom of the world are doing so in light of an 
enriching, informative visit they once had in 
a friendly home in a no-longer-strange land 
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Gh tt with FOG 


Now blazes die in a water-mist method 


which cuts liquid damage to near zero. 


By THE TIME the fire trucks 
arrived, three rooms of the houses 
in Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
were totally involved with fire. 
The little boy who had accidental- 
ly started the fire, his father, aunt, 
and sister had scrambled out the 
window as intense heat blocked 
normal exits. 

So swiftly had the blaze spread 
that: already it was what firemen 
call “a worker.” 

Yet it was blacked out in ap 
proximately two minutes! 

It was completely extinguished 
by one nozzleman using a 14-inch 
hose who didn’t enter the house 
until the fire was out and who 
used only 100 gallons of water! 

Under the old-style method of 
drowning a fire, the ‘smoke eat 
ers’ would have employed a 2% 
inch fire hose that normally de- 
livers nearly one ton of water a 
minute. In two minutes they 


would have poured two tons of 


water into the house; and only 


} 


then might they be able to get in 
and really kill the outbreak. In 


the meantime, the Niagara of 


water would be doing much 
damage as the fire and the smoke 

This older method still prevails 
in most larger cities 

What magic do the Park 
firemen have that othe 

The answer is fire 
technique variously known as the 
“Layman method” and “indirect 
application of fog.” Disc« 
cidentally, developed by ca 


yvered at 


2.0% 
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By PAUL W. KEARNEY 


Author; Fire-Fighting Specialist 


study and application of basic 
physics, it is not claimed to be the 
one answer to all fire-fighting 
problems. But its remarkable suc- 
cess to date spells a fantastic fu- 
ture for it as we learn more about 
fire and perfect the necessary 
weapons. 

Always man has known that he 
can put out a fire by pouring 
enough water on it. But have you 
ever asked yourself why this is so? 
Or how much water is “enough’’? 

The stock answer to the first 
question is that water cools the 
burning fuel below the ignition 
point. However, this is a rather 
vague explanation, implying that 
the trick is done simply by apply- 
ing cold water to hot fuel 

An engineer will tell you it’s a 
matter of “heat transfer.” Water 
absorbs heat from the burning 
fuel as a blotter soaks up ink. And, 
at a given point, the fire in the 
fuel goes out—or the ink on the 
paper goes dry—because the ex- 
cess has been disposed of. What 
happens to this excess heat we 
shall consider in a moment, for 
this gets us into the question of 
how much water is enough. 

The father of “indirect applica- 
tion” is Parkersburg’s erstwhile 
fire chief—a tall, raw-boned, soft- 
spoken man named Lloyd Lay- 
man, who reminds you somewhat 
of a clean-shaven Abe Lincoln 

Now head of the Fire Office of 

< 
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the U.S. Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, he achieved national 
distinction while directing the 
Parkersburg Fire Department 
in the 1930s. As fire chief, Lay- 
man brought the city’s annual fire 
loss down from a mortifying $5 
per capita to an enviable 49 cents. 
For seven years running, the city 
won top honors in a national fire- 
prevention contest. 

It was this brilliant record in 
practical fire fighting which led 
to Layman’s World War II ap- 
pointment as Commandant of the 
Coast Guard Fire Fighters’ School 
at Fort McHenry, Maryland. And 
it was here that he developed his 
revolutionary concept. 

The use of fighting fire with fog 
was not new, but the method Lay- 
man developed was. 

The fog that fire fighters use is 
only plain water broken into mil- 
lions of tiny droplets. The reason 
for its effectiveness brings us back 
to the blotter. 

If you roll a blotter tightly into 
a solid tube and apply it to a big 


Victory is assured in a huge Hamilton, Ont., factor) 





blob of ink, only the surface touch- 
the wet ink will absorb any. 
ikewise, if you apply a straight 
tream (solid tube) of water to a 
fire, only the area exposed to the 
can absorb heat. This is the 
ter circumference of the stream 
ind some splash. Three-quarters 
of the remainder runs off and does 
ttle but damage 
But if you open up the blotter, 
ou expose more absorbent sur- 
face to the ink. And if you break 
the water into droplets, you ex- 
pose more absorbent water surface 
to the heat. Hence, a good fog 
tream, even when applied direct- 
to the fuel, will extinguish ten 
to 20 times as much fire as the 
me volume of water in a solid 
stream. Applied-indirectly, it will 
do far better, as Chief Layman dis- 
yvered 
His “laboratory” at Fort Mc- 
Henry was a discarded Liberty 
hip in which he would set fire to 
some 7,000 gallons of fuel oil. Then 
his pupils would move in to douse 


n minutes. In the process, Lay- 


man noticed a curious thing: that 
time and again the blaze would be 
extinguished far ahead of the 
reach of the fog streams 

Other chiefs had noticed this 
phenomenon. Attacking a house 
in which two floors were burning, 
they would kill the blaze on the 
first floor, then find that the fire 
upstairs had gone out. 

While others puzzled about the 
phenomenon, Layman went to 
work on it. After months of trial 
and error, the result was the prin- 
ciple of “indirect application.” 

The principle, as Layman ex- 
plains it, stems from two basic 
facts: 

1. One gallon of water will ab- 
sorb 1,250 British thermal units 
(B.T.U.s) in the process of raising 
its temperature from 62 degrees 
Fahrenheit to the boiling point. 
But as that gallon of boiling water 
is vaporized, or changed into 
steam, the actual conversion ab- 
sorbs another 8,080 B.T.U.s, or 
more than siz times as much heat. 

2. As it becomes steam, a cubic 


billowing clouds of steam signal that the water fog has blotted up the fire’s heat. 


Photos: (below and top p. 20) Hamilton Fire Dept 


inch of water expands 1,650 times 
in volume. This expansion gen- 
erates an atmospheric turbulence 
that drives the unexpended water 
fog along with the convectional 
heat waves, far beyond the reach 
of the actual stream 

“The objective, therefore,” ex- 
plains Layman, “is to apply 
enough water fog of the proper 
size drops to blot up all the heat, 
whereupon the fire goes out. Al- 
lowing for a 10 percent waste, we 
know that 125 gallons of water 
will generate about 25,000 cubic 
feet of ste2m and absorb one mil- 
lion B.T.U.s. So in a well-confined 
fire, we generally estimate that if 
we generate a volume of steam 
corresponding to about two com- 
plete changes of atmosphere in the 
involved area, we have the blaze 
licked. Of course, if any openings 
exist, we'll need more to compen- 
sate for what escapes through 
those vents 

“Isn’t there any danger of this 
terrific vapor expansion blowing 
up a tight building?” I asked. 

“No,”’ laughed Layman. ‘‘No 
building is really that tight. A lot 
of chiefs worry about this bogey, 
forgetting that there is a multi- 
tude of cracks and openings in any 
structure through which the pres- 
sure vents itself. That’s why you 
never see us chopping open roofs 
bashing in skylights, or resorting 
to other standard methods of ven- 
tilation. 

“Such tactics are necessary, ob- 
viously, if you’re going inside to 
put water directly on the fire by 
the old method. But we don’t go 
inside until the fire is out. We 
stay outside and apply the fog 
stream through the smallest pos 
sible opening. We pick the hot- 
test point of the fire. And we do 
not aim the stream at the base of 
the flames in the conventional 
manner. We aim it at the heart 
of the blaze where the rising heat 
is most intense. From there the 
fog goes wherever the heat is go- 
ing, turning into steam en route 
and breaking the back of the fire 

“The advantages of this method 
are obvious,” Layman continues 
“Most important, the men do not 
have to risk going into the build- 


ing while the blaze is active. In 
fact, the kind of fire best suited to 
this method is so hot they couldn't 
usually 


get in anyhow, which 
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Chief Swanborough, of Hamilton, Ont., is one 
of Layman’s (right) most enthusiastic converts. 


Photos: Mia k 


Before fogging (top), the Miami “smokehouse” 
was 1,400 degrees hot. Six minutes later the 
fire was almost quenched by clouds of steam 


means losing the building 
old method. Except for a c 
an attic outbreak, I don’t send 
them inside until the 
the steam being vented from the 


pressure otf 


building abates which means 


there’s no longer enough 
side to produce steam 
“Secondly, there is 
damage because we hai 
ly no water run-off; at le 
cent of the water we put into 
building is converted into stean 
In the old solid-stream 
75 percent of the water used comes 
back down the stairs 
through the ceiling. Thus, we can 
handle a large volume of fire with 
a very small volume of water—a 
godsend in communities where 
water has to be carried in.” 


ist YU pel 


seeps 
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pro edure. 


However, the only way fully to 
appreciate all this theory is to see 
it work as I did in Miami, Florida 
—one of the earliest converts to 
the Layman method; or in Suffolk 
County, Long Island, where the 
volunteers have gone to town with 
it. Or in Memphis, Boston, Buffa- 
lo, Minneapolis, Louisville, and 
other cities. 

Recently I watched as Miami 


firemen staged a demonstration for 


Visiting fire-protection engineers. 
A two-story 30-by-40-foot cinder- 
block “smoke house” loaded with 
ten pounds of scrap lumber per 
The in- 
side temperature quickly reached 
1,400 degrees 
Then an iron 
ground-floor window was pried 
open, and a small fog nozzle on a 


square foot was set afire 


shutter on a 


114-inch line was inserted over the 
sill 

Almost immediately the thick 
black clouds belching out of the 
upper windows increased. The 
color of the smoke faded rapidly 
to a dirty white which suddenly 
became steam billowing out under 
pressure around the _ shuttered 
windows. In a few minutes the 
pressure began to drop perceptibly 
and the line was ordered shut 
down; the main body_of fire was 
out 

Men with small lines entered to 
kill any remaining traces of fire 
the usual procedure at every blaze 
But the real job had been done 
in seven minutes and 36 seconds 
by a single nozzleman using 1,326 
gallons of water. No water re- 
mained in the building. 

Normally, several hoses would 
be used to fog such a fire. In Long 
Island I saw a roaring blaze com- 
pletely involving a six-room, two- 
story frame dwelling blacked out 
in three minutes flat with three 
1¥2-inch lines. 

In Hamilton, Ontario, 
have been masterfully 
trained in the Layman method, 
fire officers report that since its 
inception “We haven't had a blaze 
go through the roof.” 

Seemingly miraculous stops on 
advanced dwelling fires have be- 
come commonplace in Hamilton. 
A 30-by-50-foot shop enveloped in 
flames was extinguished in 30 sec- 
onds. A 75-year-old, four-story, 
block-long building awash with 
flame was saved by fogging. 


where 


hremen 


To fight such blazes, Hamilton 
firemen rely on big and little noz- 
zles, and on “jumbos” employed as 
monitors, aerial-ladder pipes, or 
deck guns. Thus, they have a wide 
range of fog delivery from 20 to 
1,000 gallons a minute. 

Obviously, “indirect 
tion” is not just for trifling out 
breaks 


applica- 


Indeed, it won’t work ona 
little stinker—or even a big stink- 
er that isn’t hot enough. And it 
It has its pitfalls, 
such as the obvious risk of steam 


isn’t a cure-all 


scalds for men who forget to keep 
down low. It has its fluctuations 
due to atmospheric conditions, 
wind velocity and direction, draft 
conditions, etc. But don’t think 
old-stvle fire fighting isn’t loaded 
with just as many variables! 
Nevertheless, 


fire chiefs 


some very sood 
have soured on the 
method because they tried it un- 
der the wrong conditions 
didn’t recognize the right ones 
Hamilton, Miami, Memphis, and 
others are eager to testify that it 
can readily be taught to those who 
want to learn. And it can be 
taught so well that when you see 
a conglomerate bunch of volun- 
teers knock down a roaring dwell- 
ing blaze in less time than it takes 
to explain the principle, you sud- 
denly want to learn 

“When the conditions are right, 
and you understand them,” says 
Chief R. F. Swanborough, of Ham- 
ilton, “the method has to work. 
This isn’t opinion; it’s fact based 
on physics.” 


, fire fighter, alder- 


man, taxpayer—who would like to 
see the marked advantages of this 
technique come closer to home can 


obtain a copy of Lloyd Layman’s 
handbook, Attacking and Extin- 
guishing Interior Fires, published 
by the National Fire Protection 
Association (60 Batterymarch St., 


Boston 10, Massachusetts; $3.75 
postpaid). Here he will find full 
details of the method, now taught 
in Summer courses for firemen by 
the States of Florida, Maryland, 
California, and others. 

The method’s increasing popu- 
larity seems inevitable as more 
and more fire officers visit cities 
like Parkersburg, Miami, Boston, 
Memphis, and Hamilton—to see 
at firsthand what is hard to be- 
lieve in print. 
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Final plans and assignments are mapped by a 


HALLOWEEN in HARNESS 


oT naprreee. Halloween is a time for dressing as 
witches, spooks, and hobgoblins, for begging goodies at neigh- 
bors’ doors, for bonfires, apple-bobbing, and pumpkin carving. 
In 8,400 United States and Canadian communities last October 
some of this spriteful energy was hitched to the “Trick or 
Treat” program of the United Nations Children’s Fund. The 
youths carried milk cartons door to door collecting money for 
UNICEF, which distributes milk, medicine, and other aid to 
children in 95 economically less-developed regions of the 
world. This pietorial sequence tells how the Rotary Club of 
Amsterdam, New York, organized the program locally. 


oe 
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publicity is soon under way with 
local newspaper. At the... 


. advanc 


the help of the 


_ « » Newspiper offices, feature writers “bone 
up” on the ate plan, Club members. . . 


. . . traditionally costumed Kieron? 5 — 
ie Me milk cartons for collectors. Older 


student committee, and on the big day, the... 


Rin we 
Be 2s 4, ‘ 
75 7 ae m4 tp, ; 
_ 7 Prison, 


oe “ 





, where Rotarians empty the 


. braving u blustery, rainy afternoon to 
the counting process. . . « 


make their rounds. 7 hey bring the money... 





Horace Hager outlines “Trick or Treat” 
we UNICEF plan to his Club. and 


. «+ contact the local schools, where post- 
ers and publicity kindle enthusiusm. . . . 


7 


r | 


‘4 ™’ 


. students learn of UNICEF's comerese 
from an Amsterdam Roiurian before . 


s 


That evening, teen-agers relax with re 
nts and a“ Bunny-hop” in the gym. 





BRAIN. Good. Needn’t be of genius 

texture but must be strong enough to 

rank Fellow as good schol- 

ar, potential leader. 

Curiosity convolutions 

deep, for the Fellow must 

have exceptional interest in 

events at home and abroad that relate to the 
advancement of understanding, goodwill, and peace 
—the universal aim of Rotary... . Mature 
flexibility typical of this thinking organ. Fellow 
may ask to study in X country and wind up 

in Y; must adjust and be happy... . Purposiveness? 
This brain has it; the Fellow must know what he 
wants of advanced study and where he is going. 
Intelligent appreciation. Present. A grant of 

about $2,500 for a year of study and travel 
abroad—who would fail to feel grateful? Happily 
the Fellow manifests his thanks by speaking at 
Rotary and other gatherings all over the 

District in which he studies and later all around 
his home District. 

Sense of humor, whether seated in the brain or 
elsewhere—the Fellow has it. And needs it! 





HEART. Physically sound. 

Compulsory medical exami- 

nation by hometown doctor 

certifies to this. ... But the 

figurative heart had better 

be (and is) big, warm, kind, 

and stout, for the Fellow is an “ambassador of 
goodwill.” He carries this precious stuff back and 
forth between people who don’t know each 
other—and a roomy heart is the place to carry it. 


STOMACH. Healthy, cos 

mopolitan. Many a strange 

viand may be lowered to it 

and sometimes in overlarge 

quantities when generous 

hosts pre Appetite for learning, understanding, 
and social contact very good 


HANDS. Open and out- i 


stretched. Helping. They 
hold diploma certifying 
possession of bachelor’s de- 
gree or equivalent—and 
often of cum laude grade 
Good bony structure need- 
ed. Many handshakes ahead. 


FEET. On the ground 
Squarely planted. Strong 
enough for miles of self 
propulsion through campus 
halls, governmental chan 
bers, factories, open countri 





EYES. Open. Clear. Able to view things as they are, 


visualize them as they might be. Well adapted 
to taking in a world of sights, books, and 
events without strain. Closed long enough at 
night to assure good function following day. 


EARS. Area behind dry. 


LOUTH. Must emit fluently language of country in 


which Fellow is studying as well as his own 
language. Ought never emit hurtful, tactless 


comment. Teeth—strong enough to sink into course 


of study. Larynx sufficiently durable for about 
50 talks abroad, another 50 at home. Mouth 
muscles—tending to contract to produce smile. 
Upper lip—stiff. Chin—up. 


A ROTARY FELLOW 


5 
se left, Mr. Reader, and meet a very fine 
Fellow. He represents any one of the 130 young 
men and women who this year received Rotary 
Foundation grants for graduate study abroad. He 
is editorially “dissected” here to show you that he 
is indeed an intelligent and personable being, an 
envoy by whom you would like to be represented in 
another land. That, in fact, is but one of his am- 
bassadorial duties. These 130 college graduates—the 
largest class ever—live, study, get acquainted, and 
travel for an academic year on all-expense grants 
rovided by your contributions to The Rotary 
‘oundation. This year the grants average more than 
2.500 each. 

\ge 20 to 29, the 89 men and 41 women from 31 
countries are studying in two dozen different lands, 
and they follow in footsteps of goodwill made by 
823 Rotary Foundation Fellows of previous years. 
Their pictures appear on this page and the three 
following. Study their photographs and read the bits 
of information under each. If there is a Fellow in 
your area, and most likely there is,-he would enjoy 
a visit to your home or Rotary Club. Making plans? 
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MEET THE FELLoOows 


In the following captions the first line is the name; 
second, the sponsoring Rotary Club; third, field of 
study; fourth, school or university; fifth, location. 


José H. Albiero 
Araraquara, Brazil 
Civil Engineering 


Mass. Inst. of Tech. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Hans Aschmann 
Glarus, Switzerland 
Civil Engineering 


Mass. Inst. of Tech. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


«~ 


Chris. Baltzinger 
Strasbourg, France 
Nuclear Research 
U. of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


& 


Jacques Bosio 
Menton, France 


Petroleum Engineer. 


University of Texas 
Austin, Tex. 


Helen Lynn Butler 
Ponchatoula, La. 
Economics 
U. of London 
London, England 


Frank M. Andrews 
Tenafly, N. J. 
Sociology 
University of a 
ydney, Australia 


Shlomo Avineri 

Herzlia, Israel 

Modern History 
Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


David Blostein 
Winnipeg, Canada 
English Literature 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 


Paul S. Brady 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Int'l Relations 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 


Jesus Carrefio G. 
Morelia, Mexico 


yo Music 
Nat. Conservatory 


Paris, France 


Odd R. Arnesen 
Grimstad, Norway 
Bus. Administration 

U. of Chicago 

Chicago, Il. 


Mansel Baker, Jr. 
El Dorado, Ark. 
Mathematics 
U. of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


William R. Booth 
Muskegon, Mich. 
English Literature 
Bristol University 
Bristol, England 


David W. Bunker 
Burgess Hill, Eng. 
Comparative Law 
U. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Anne Cartwright 
Uttoxeter, England 
Sociology 
U. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 
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Bruce A. Caskey 
Artesia, N. Mex. 
Mech. Engineering 
University of London 
London, England 


Henry B. Clark II 
Reidsville, N.C. 
Theology 
University of Bern 
Bern, Switzerland 


EY 


Katherine E. Dubie 
arre, 
Choral Music 
Cons. of Music 
Paris, France 


a 


L. Sharon Flynn 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Biology 
U. of Philippines 
Manila, Philippines 


Louis Gimbert 
Lyon, France 
Chemical Engineering 
Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henry W. Heikkinen 
Hopkins, Minn. 
English & Philosophy 
U. of Sydney 
Sydney, Australia 
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José S. T. de Castro 
Fortaleza, Brazil 

International Law 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


Florence M. Coffee 
Canyon, Tex. 
Political Science 


University of Sydney 


Sydney, Australia 


Eleanor R. Duckworth 


Halifax, Canada 
Psychology 
University of Paris 
Paris, France 


George Fryer 
Falmouth, England 
Geography 


U niversity of Vienna 


ienna, Austria 


Franz K. Gimmler 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Social Sciences 
U. of Glasgow 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Dorothy M. Hatch 
El Centro, Calif. 
Opera—Voice 
Verdi Conservatory 


Milan, Italy 





Rotary’s Foundation 


Tae 89 men and 41 women shown 


in these pages are the 
Rotary 


ners of 


1957-58 win- 
Foundation Fellow- 





William E. Collins 

Terra Alta, W. Va. 
Plant Husbandry 
Massey College 
Palmerstown N., N. 


a 
Alan D. Entine 
Roslyn, 
Int’! Relations 


U. of Melbourne 
Melbourne, Australia 


E. Fuglsang-Damgard 
Logstor, Denmark 
Modern History 
University of Bonn 
Bonn, Germany 


Arthur R. Gold 
South Orange, N. J. 
Int’l Relations 
University of Delhi 
Delhi, India 


Anne Henderson 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Int’! Relations 

University of Geneva 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Bharatkumar C. Dalal 
Nadiad, India 
Cc hem. Engineering 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


Blair G. Ewing 
Nevada, Mo. 
Political Science 
University of Bonn 
Bonn, Germany 


Ronald A. Gabel 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Mathematics 
Cambridge U. 
Cambridge, England 


Timothy S. Green 
Beccles, England 
Journalism 
U. of W. Ontario 
London, Canada 


- Henderson 
Aiken, S. C. 
French Literature 
U. of Toulouse 
Toulouse, France 


Andrew H. Davis 
Vimborne, England 
English Literature 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


German Fernandez G. 
Rosario, Argentina 
Anthropology 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Sara E. Galian 
Posadas, Argentina 
Legal Sciences 
U. of Bologna 
Bologna, Italy 


Karl C. roa eF 
Oneida, 
Spanish Literature 
University of Chile 
Santiago, Chile 


Patricia Henricus 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Hist. of Pol. Science 
University of Lyon 

Lyon, France 


Spake de Juan M. 
Cordoba, Argentina 
Painting 
Inst. of Fine Arts 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Zoe Finhane 
Sao Paolo, Brazil 
English 
Georgetown U. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuel Garcia P. V. 
Torreén, Mexico 
Social Sciences 
U. of Strasbourg 
Strasbourg, France 


Harold Gulliver, Jr. 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Mod. German History 
Free University 
Berlin, Germany 


Betty Hewitt 
Cleck.-District, Eng. 
French Lang. & Lit. 

Lavel University 


Quebec, Canada 


Gunther Domke S. 
Concepcién, Chile 
edicine 
U. of Heidelberg 
Heidelberg, Germany 


‘a 


Walter Flowers, Jr. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Political Science 

U. of London 

London, England 


Ann Geracimos 
Lancaster, Pa. 
English Hist. & Lit. 
Nottingham U. 
Nottingham, England 


Brigid Hamilton 
Bangor, N. Ireland 
Education 
U. of Capetown 
U. of South Africa 


John S. Hill 
Richmond, W. Va, 
Elec. Engineering 
U. of Manchester 

Manchester, England 
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Fellows for 1957-58 


ships. This is the tenth year of the 
program, bringing the total number 
of Fellows to 953. 


Uno Holmgren 
Vannas, Sweden 
Zoology 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Kenneth Jackson H. 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Surgery 
U. of Illinois 
Chicago, Ill. 








Sylvia E. Jackson 
Angola, Ind. 
Political Science 
University of Paris 
Paris, France 


pa 
John Katili 
Bandung, Ind 
Geology 
U. of Innsbruck 
Innsbruck, Austria 


David W. Johnson 
Tumut, Australia 
Industrial Relations 
U. of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


Norma J. Johnson 
Ashland, Wis. 
Biology 
U. of Liverpool 
Liverpool, England 


Philip C. Keller 
Gr burg, Kans. 
Music 
Royal Conservatory 
Brussels, Belgium 





Robert H. King 
Topeka, Kans. 
ant hone 
U. of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Per T. Knudsen 
Odense Vestre, Den. 
Mech. Engineering 
Northwestern U. 
Evanston, Ill. 


’ 
fs 
pt "mg 
‘ =F 
Pertti J. Korpi 
Tampere, Finland 
c he m. E ngineering 


U. of Illinois 
Urbana, IIl. 


Elvira Lagos R. 
Oscorno, Chile 
Social Sciences 
U. of California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Leonard Laudadio 
U. D., Seattle, Wash. 
Economics 
University of Liége 
Liége, Belgium 


Sansao J. Loureiro 
Curitiba, Brazil 
Int’! Relations 

New York University 

New York, N. Y. 


Rad! Madrigal R. 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Bus. Administration 

New York University 

New York, N. Y. 


Ramaswamy Mani 
Patna, India 
Political Science 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Elsa P. Marston 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Int’! Relations 
American University 
Beirut, Lebanon 


William R. Martin 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Government 
Inst. of Int’! Studies 
Geneva, Switzerland 


ae 
Sterling F. McIthany 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Painting 
Academy of Fine Arts 
Rome, Italy 


Ricardo Mayocchi P. 
callao, Peru 
Petroleum Engineer 
Polytechnic Inst. 
Milan, Italy 


Virginia L. McBride 
Butte, Mont. 
Communications 
University of Paris 
aris, France 


' 


Robert C. Menary 
Nambour, Australia 
Plant Physiology 
U. of California 
Davis, Calif. 


Clifford McKay, Jr. 
Clearwater B., Fla. 
Comparative Religion 

U. of Cotes 


Colombo, Ceylon 


M. de Sousa Menezes 
Bahia, Brazil 
Civil Engineering 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


fe 
. 


Lou Ann Mergler 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 
Int’l Relations 
Inst., Int’! Studies 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Marilyn E. Metcalfe 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Comparative Lit. 

University of Paris 

Paris, France 


Lydia Miranda P. 
Godoy Cruz, Argentina 
Psychology 
Inst., Young Blind 
Paris, France 


Pierre Montastruc 
Toulouse, France 
Economics 
Georgetown U. 
Washington, D. C. 


Nara Monte 
Bauru, Brazil 
English Language 
U. of Michigan 


Anne A. Morrison 

Georgetown, S. C. 
French Literature 
U. of Grenoble 


Barbara A. Murray 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Humanities 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Grenoble, France 


Hisayuki Nakamuta 
Fukuoka, Japan 
Ind’! Sociology 

Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


Max Nathan, Jr. 

Shrev eport, La. 

Jurisprudence 
University of Geneva 
Geneva, Switzerland 


John H. Neidercorn 
Pearl River, N. Y 

Economics 

Inst. of Economics 


Rotterdam, The Neth. 


Nancy Nelson 
“ Newport News, Va. 
English Literature 
U. of North Wales 
Bangor, Wales 


Jan Nilsson 
Kungsbacka, Sweden 
Nuclear Physics 
U. of Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Keica Nishie 
Mogy das Cruzes, Braz. 
Radiobiology 
Northwestern U. 
Evanston, Ill. 
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University of Paris 
Paris, France 


Continued 
on next 


page 





Kari Norbech 
Lillehammer, Norway 
Anglo-American Lit. 

Florida State U. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Norman Peterson, Jr. 
Alvin, Tex. 
Int’! Relations 


Canterbury U. College 


Christchurch, N. Z 


V. Sanches da Silva 
Oporto, Portugal 
Mech. Engineering 
Con. of Arts, Trades 
Paris, France 


Gary G. Sick 
Russell, Kans. 
French Literature 
U. of Poitiers 
Tours, France 


John H. Stubbs 
Oamaru, New Zealand 
International Law 
University of London 
London, England 


Rudy Wiebe 
Coaldale, Canada 
Literature 
U. of Tubingen 
Tubingen, Germany 
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Gerald L. Nordquist 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Economics 
U. of London 
London, England 


Inezita Ramos N 
Lajes, Brazil 
Psychology 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kans 


am 


P| 


Charles W. Schaller 
Janesville, Wis. 
European History 
U. of Freiburg 
Freiburg, Germany 


Gerhard H. Sinzinger 
Salzburg, Austria 
Medicine 
U. of California 


San Francisco, Calif 


Jon G. Tomasson 
Reykjavik, Iceland 
Taxation Law 
Columbia U 
New York, N. Y 


Jerry R. Williams 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Physics & Math. 
University of Dublin 
Dublin, Ireland 


Antonia Nufiez R. 
La Vega, Dom. Rep. 
Finance 
U. of Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires, Argen. 
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Robert M. Rehder 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Oriental Studies 

School of Languages 
Paris, France 


a 


John R. Schott 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
English Literature 
Oxford University 
Oxford, England 


Robert E. Smith 
Pomona, Calif. 
History 
J. of San Marcos 
Lima, Peru 


Susan W. Vick 
Cooperstown, N. Y 
English Literature 
U. of St. Andrews 
St. Andrews, Scot 


Patricia A. Williams 
Newport, Kentucky 
Music—Voice 
Conservatory of Music 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Tauno Nyberg 
Savonlinna, Finland 
Philosophy & Psych. 
Cornell University 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Donald R. Reid 
Subiaco, Australia 
Geology 
School of Mines 
Golden, Colo. 


Roland K. Schwanke 
Varna, Ill. 
Agronomy 

U. of Aberdeen 

Aberdeen, Scotland 


Donald W. L. Sprung 
Kitch.-W aterloo, Can. 
Mathematics 
U. of Birmingham 
Birmingham, England 


Gordon C. Vliet 
Alma, Mich. 
Bus. Administration 
College of Southwest 
Exeter. Englan 


Murray G. A. Wilson 
Hamilton, Australia 
Geography 
U. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Peter R. Odell 
Coalville, England 
Int’! Relations 
Fletcher School 
Medford, Mass 


Waldemar Rey G. 


Barrancabermeja, Col. 


Dentistry 
Iowa State U. 
lowa City, Iowa 


Robert Schwitzgebel 
North Canton, Ohio 
Psychology 
University of Natal 
Durban, U. of S.A 


Shirley C. Stanton 
Greenville, Miss. 
Spanish Literature 
U. of Uruguay 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Barbara L. Weaver 
Butler, Pa. 
French Literature 
U. of Grenoble 


Grenoble, France 


Christopher S. Wren 
Keene, N. H. 
Russian Literature 
U. of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


~ n 


Jorge E. Olivieri 
Tijuana, Mexico 
Mech. Engineering 
Poly. Inst. of Turin 
Turin, Italy 


Richard Richardson 
Caruthersville, Mo. 
Political Science 
University of Dublin 
Dublin, Ireland 


Panayiotis Serghis 
Famagusta, Cyprus 
Educational Psych. 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass 


ae 


Casper E. Stemmer 
Porto Alegre N., Bra. 
Machine Construction 
Renish Westphalian U 

Aachen, Germany 


George R. Webber 
Jackson, Mich. 
Theology 
U. of Glasgow 
Glasgow. Scotland 


Sumiko Yanaka 
Amagasaki, Japan 
Communication Arts 
Michigan State U. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


THE 


Marlene Palmero Z. 
Tarija, Bolivia 
usic 
Verdi Conservatory 
Milan, Italy 


Iona Roberts 
Colwyn Bay, Wales 
ociology 
U. of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Charlotte S. Shibata 
W. Honolulu, Hawaii 
Education 
U. of Manchester 
Manchester, England 


Stig F. Stromholm 
Uppsala Sodra, Swed. 
International Law 
U. of Cambridge 
Cambridge, England 


Lorraine Wendell 
Denver, Colo. 
Int’l Relations 
U. of Munich 


Munich, Germany 


A. 


4 
Nelson H. Young 


Hong Kong, H. K. 
L 


aw 
U. of England 
London, England 
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Rotary at the Top 
in Southeast Asia 


BETWEEN the Bay 
Sea, extending down 
the fertile rice-, tin-, and rubber-producing 
lands of Southeast Asia. Among them are 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia Sing- 
apore, and Malaya— ons in which 1,057 
iene, influential men hold hi 
“¥ Rotary Clubs. 
As elsewhere, the benefici 
Rotary reaches to the 
government. A new honorary mer 
the Rotary Club of Rangoon : 
Maung, new Union of Burma President 
(above, being inducted by 1956-57 Club 
President N. R. Burjorjee), who reminded 
his fellow Rotarians i 
respect Rotary has gained, and 
ideals as necessary in building hi 
nation... The new—and first— 
Ruler of the free Fede 
His Majesty the Yang 
eft), honorary member 
of Seremban. 





Background map effect adapted from 
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...Loward a Happier 


Not with handouts but rather with a sturdy partnership 


World Neighbors, Inc., ts raising sights in rural Asta. 


66 MERICANS,” said the dis- 
A tinguished speaker, “are a 
self-centered, war-monger- 
ing people. We must turn our 
backs upon the materialistic civi- 
lization in which they are im- 
mersed. We must find our pattern 
elsewhere.” 

His audience of many thousands 
listened attentively and believed 
what he said. Had he not just 
come back to India from Amer- 
ica? Had he not actually seen 
what he was describing? 

But another Indian, recently 
returned from graduate study at 
Iowa State College, arose. He 
was tall, impressive, and earnest. 
“Sir,” he replied, “I too know 
America. I attended her schools, 
I lived among her people. And I 
can say to you, and to this com- 
pany, that the Americans I know 
are not as you have described 
them. The proof of what I say is 
right here in your midst.” 

As M. J. John continued to 
speak, he called the attention of 
his listeners to the demonstration 
farms recently established on 
their own land, to the new roads 
built by these South Indian vil- 
lagers themselves, to the athletic 
fields and community centers con- 
structed by the youth clubs. He 
reminded them of their increased 
food production, their literacy 
classes, their new methods of sani- 
tation, their courses in home 
economics, child care, and nutri- 
tion. He reported on the increased 
income which had come to them 
from the introduction of new cot- 
tage industries, the sale of surplus 
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crops. “And this,” he said, “is 
only one of many such projects 
carried on by Americans who, 
with us, are proud to call them- 
selves World Neighbors. The 
trained workers among us, the 
equipment we use, the support we 
receive, are all because Americans 
do care, and care deeply. 

“You will hear,” he continued, 
“many bad things about America 
and some of them are true, be- 
cause Americans, like us, are 
many people. But I ask you to 
judge not so much by what you 
may hear as by what you see be- 
fore you. As for me and those 
who are working with me, we will 
not turn the clock back in India. 
We will not turn our backs on 
those who have proved them- 
selves to be our friends.” 

He had said what no American 


Photos: World Neighbors, Inc 


He’s making a chair, yes, but this 
Indian youth is also learning a craft 
a phase of World Neighbors plan. 


could have said. He was believed 
as no Westerner could have been. 

M. J. John was talking about 
a project of World Neighbors, Inc. 
—a nonsectarian and nongovern- 
mental organization born out of 
deep concern for the plight of our 
present world. He himself directs 
this particular project which is 
one of 15 World Neighbors has 
helped to organize and under- 
write in India, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and The Philippines. These proj- 
ects reach into more than 1,500 
villages, touching the lives of 
more than half a million people. 
Members of the organization— 
numbering some 10,000 people in 
25 States of the U.S.A., in four 
Provinces of Canada, and in India 
and The Philippines—feel that 
their work has just begun. Let us 
hope it has. For such a program 
meets a long-felt need. 

In the world today there are 
vast unrest and vast suspicion. 
The unrest stems from the fact 
that the world’s peoples have 
determined to rise. They are de- 
manding political independence 
and are desperately searching for 
economic independence. They 
number more than half the world’s 
people. They control more than 
half the world’s natural resources. 
They are presently choosing 
whether the democratic or the 
Communist way offers them the 
swiftest and surest path to their 
goals. And they are in a hurry. 

Their suspicion stems from the 
still-fresh memories of imperial- 
ism—and the fervent, skillful tac- 
tics of the Communists in exploit- 
ing their resentful memories. 
Efforts by the Government of the 
United States, though well in- 
tentioned and constructive, are 
therefore often met with sus- 
picion. Rabble-rousers denounce 
them as a new form of imperial- 
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Neighborhood 


By WALTER H. JUDD 


U. S. Congressman from Minnesota 


ism and are believed, for many 
fear that any assistance from an 
outside Government must have an 
ulterior and sinister purpose. 

Yet, for some time to come, 
outside governmental aid will be 
needed to provide security and 
opportunity to many of these new 
nations. There are basic tasks 
which only governmental resourc- 
es are capable of accomplishing. 
As those tasks proceed, and an 
improved climate for investment 
is created, an increasing share of 
the over-all task can be borne by 
private investment. 

However, even were those eco- 
nomic needs fully met, one of the 
most important aspects of inter- 
national relations would remain 
untouched. This is the area of 
human values—of understanding, 
mutual appreciation, confidence, 


New to the villages of South India is the day nursery, an inno- 
vation of World Neighbors. Freeing the mother for a few hours 
of work, the nurseries help villages raise their living standards. 
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trust. Until these spiritual foun- 
dations have been laid, we build 
our hopes for peace on sand. And 
these relationships can be built 
only as people of goodwill work 
together with other people of 
goodwill. 

Just a year ago last month, 
President Eisenhower called to- 
gether a group of national leaders 
in industry and the professions. 
He declared that the time had 
come “for people to get together 
and to lead Governments—if nec- 
essary to evade Governments— 
to work out not one method but 
thousands of methods by which 
people can gradually learn a little 
bit more of each other.” He plead- 
ed with the assembled leaders for 
the formation of an effective and 
nongovernmental “people-to-peo- 
ple partnership.” 

Five years before he made this 
call, a group of citizens had al- 
ready decided that such a move- 
ment was needed. In Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, a group of busi- 
nessmen, led by an ex-Army 
chaplain recently returned from 
service in World War II and in 
Korea, decided to join forces with 
an agricultural institute in South 
India. The director of the insti- 
tute was Jack Devalois, agricul- 
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tural missionary from the Amer- 
ican Midwest and member of the 
Rotary Club of Madras. Together 
they developed a program of rural 
rehabilitation designed to lift the 
level of life in the area. They 
put together a team of “county 
agents’’—some of them American, 
some of them Indian—who knew 
something of agriculture, public 
health, literacy, village industries, 
and rural youth organization. 
They were to work, with equal 
status and responsibility, in help- 
ing people to help themselves. 
The program was to be as simple 
as they could make it—the spon- 
taneous, uninvolved offer of one 
neighbor to work with another in 
the building of a community they 
both desired 

The Oklahoma City group was 
not alone in its concern. On New 
Year’s Day of 1952, a group of us 
met in Washington, D. C., to give 
prayerful consideration to our 
national and international needs. 
The group included Glenn Clark, 
founder of Camps-Farthest-Out; 
Melvin Evans, founder of Democ- 
racy-in-Action; E. Stanley Jones, 
missionary to India and world- 
wide evangelist; Frank Laubach, 
apostle to the illiterate every- 
where; Samuel Shoemaker, New 


A sound baby—as much desired in Kandipedu as Kaw City. Here 
Dr. Bernadine Devalois, supervisor of World Neighbors’ child- 
welfare clinic in South India, checks one out, Nurse Pushpam helping. 
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York and Pittsburgh 
pastor and _ prophet 
We felt a particular 
concern for the un- 
derdeveloped areas — 
then, and now, in a 
“revolution of rising 
expectations.” 

It was determined 
to ask Roy Burkhart, 
dynamic clergyman 
and active Rotarian of 
Columbus, Ohio, to 
help us put together 
what would come to 
be, we hoped, a nation- 
al ‘‘people’s’”’ move- 
ment. Its purpose 
would be to attempt to 
accomplish by intelli- 
gent goodwill what we 
were failing to accom- 
plish by force—the 
building of an endur- 
ing peace. Because I 
knew of the Oklahoma 
group and its plans, I 

was able to get the two together 
Conferences were held. Calls were 
extended. And in September, 1952, 
a meeting was called in Columbus 
of more than 50 outstanding 
Americans. The Oklahoma pro- 
gram and projects were adopted 


as operating models and the move 
ment was formally incorporated 
under the name “World Neigh- 
bors.” Roy Burkhart became its 
first president, to be succeeded 
two years later by John Peters, 
the ex-Army chaplain from Okla- 


homa. Among its sponsors are 
distinguished persons ranging 
from General George C. Marshall 
and Senator Clinton P. Anderson, 
Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, to Eddie Cantor and Philip- 
pine Ambassador Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo, a Past Third Vice-President of 
Rotary International 

Across the country men like 
Laubach, Shoemaker, Norman 
Vincent Peale, Evans—as well as 
Burkhart, Peters, their associates, 
and the rest of us—found oppor- 
tunity to tell interested groups 
about the new program. Individ- 
uals, groups, and some business 
organizations accepted the chal- 
lenge. Rotary Clubs in Irving and 
Wichita Falls, Texas, made World 
Neighbors a project. A real “peo- 
ple’s” movement was under way. 

And overseas the projects grew 
—in India from Madras and An- 
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dhra States to Travancore, up to 
Bombay State, over to Madya Pra- 
desh, on to Uttar Pradesh, and 
into the hills of Assam. About 125 
miles up the Nile from Cairo, ex- 
farm boys from Ohio, Illinois, and 
Florida worked with their Egyp- 
tian colleagues in the building of 
better village life and improved 
personal relations. In Ethiopia, a 
training program shepherded by 
Brigadier and Mrs. Daniel Sand- 
ford is beginning to roll. In The 
Philippines, with the personal 
blessing of the late President 
Ramon Magsaysay, an exciting 
World Neighbors program is 
developing on Cebu, Luzon, and 
Mindanao. The beloved President 
visited its work on Cebu the day 
before his tragic death. Here, 
under the dynamic leadership of 
Ricardo and Esperanza Labez, 
skilled and dedicated leaders in 
rural rehabilitation, the program 
approaches the enthusiasm of a 
crusade. Already more than 200,- 
000 people are participating in its 
various aspects. Their slogan is 
“A good Filipino is a good World 
Neighbor.” This Philippine pro- 
gram may, in time, become the 
real meeting ground between 
America and Asia. 

tesults have not come automat- 
ically. Gulfs of cultural difference 
and historic misunderstanding 
are not bridged overnight. More- 
over, World Neighbors has had 
neither the resources nor the in- 
clination to “throw its weight 
around.” Its leaders have not 
asked, nor do they desire, Govern- 
ment subsidy. They have sought 
instead the support of the inter- 
national citizen, believing that the 
gift that ‘““ccomes from the heart” 
buys returns no other currency 
can purchase. It is also part of 
their policy to make it crystal 
clear that success depends largely 
on the contribution of the villager 
himself. He is the key person. 
Wrapped up in him, as an indi- 
vidual, are the resources and 
energies sufficient to build the bet- 
ter community his heart desires. 

In the projects, this means that 
goods and material are not given 
away. In India, hybrid seed was 
traded for a comparable amount 
of poor, devitalized seed. Pure- 
bred Rhode Island Red roosters 
were traded for two of the small 
native cocks. A good moldboard 


steel plowshare, made at Allaha- 
bad and costing $3.25, was sold to 
the village farmer for $3.25. At 
the village nursery schools (some- 
thing drastically new) the moth- 
ers working in the fields paid an 
anna a week for the care given 
their children during the day. 

Obviously, World Neighbors 
does not trade in the best Yankee 
tradition (the poor seed could 
only be fed to the poor roosters 
which were in turn fed to the 
workers); the exchange of plows 
did not make a profit; and the fee 
for the nursery school didn’t pay 
for the cod-liver oil. But these 
projects, remember, are being car- 
ried on in areas where per capita 
income is less than $50 a year and 
where crushing debt is a way of 
life. In such situations it would 
be easier to turn to outright char- 
ity. But World Neighbors resists 
the temptation to give away, not 
because it has to have what the 
people are able to give, but be- 
cause they need to give it, as an 
essential part of the process of 
developing resourcefulness. Peo- 
ple are more important than 
plows. 

For World Neighbors is deter- 
mined on one thing: the creation 
of a “partnership” in which each 
of the participants can stand un- 
ashamed alongside the other. It 
is seeking to build a community 
of free men, equal in their respon- 
sibilities as well as in their oppor- 
tunities. 

Has a movement spending 
dimes and dollars where others 
spend millions really made any 
difference? Let the following ex- 
ample give the answer: 

Into an arid and neglected val- 
ley inthe [Continued on page 49] 


Up goes a sign in Kandipedu which spells better, 
gentler, friendlier living for everybody in town, 
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For ‘Waxless’ Fellowship 


From Roman jar makers and medieval courts we can learn some lessons 


in creating an atmosphere of goodwill. 


T IS SAID—as you no doubt 
know—that in the early days 
of the old Roman Empire, 
manufacturers of earthenware of- 
ten put wax, or cera, on the jars 
that were cracked in order to hide 
their defects. When purchasers 
wanted to buy jars, they asked the 
vendors whether the pottery was 
without wax’’—sine cera—thus 
solid, genuine, and intact. In this 
say some, began our word 
im-tceTre. 
There is another story which 
philologists tell about that word 
sincere.” They say that it dates 
from ancient court intrigues when 
letters bearing a royal seal meant 
ruin for innocent persons, Letters 
lacking wax more to be 
trusted 
Whatever the origin of the 
word, waxless sincerity is the first 
requisite for Rotary fellowship. In 
our dealings with others, our mo- 
tives must be unadulterated by 
false polish or by veneer. 
Likewise, our relationships must 
e untainted by snobbishness. So 
the second ingredient of good Ro- 
tary fellowship, it seems to me, is 
equality. It is quite natural in any 
ciety that some are more intel- 
ligent than others; some are rich- 
er; some have higher social stand- 
ing. But if we join Rotary in 
recognizing “the worthiness of all 
useful occupations,” we accept 
each other on a basis of equality. 
Without rancor, I remember 
one day walking on the Escolta in 
my home city, Manila. I chanced 
to pass one of our outstanding 
Manila Rotarians—and he ignored 
me. Could it be that this man was 
snubbing me, that he did not take 
his Rotary fellowship beyond the 
meeting place? I could not be 
sure, but I felt that I owed it to 


were 
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By EMILIO M. JAVIER 


Rotarian, Manila, The Philippines 


him and to myself to speak. So I 
followed him and called him by 
name. He explained very pleas- 
antly that he was carrying too 
many problems around with him. 
We have since then become 
closer friends. Had I felt re- 
strained that day from approach- 
ing this man, our friendship might 
never have developed. 

In this experience we find yet 
another ingredient of fellowship: 
mutuality. However much other 
people may be drawn to us, unless 
we ourselves express a return of 
their affections, no true fellowship 
can grow. The beautiful human 
sentiments must be fed and sprin- 
kled. We must reciprocate. 

We cannot just order friends 
and acquaintances to love and re- 
spect us. We cannot force such 
rare intangibles upon _ people. 
They must be developed and in- 
spired. We enjoy respect and love 
as we ourselves are willing to re- 
turn them. One of the greatest 
expressions of wisdom that I have 
ever heard is this: “Every beau- 
tiful thing in this world has been 
loved into being.” How true of 
friendships! 

To achieve this mutuality, we 
must often exercise our tolerance. 
We should add this word to our 
list of fellowship ingredients. Un- 
less we are sympathetic with the 
faults of our fellowmen, it is well 
nigh impossible for us to call them 
friends. 

Tolerance, of course, does not 
mean the sanction of anything 
that is wrong. It does not mean 
the abandonment of principles. 
But it does exclude unreasonable 


EDITORIAL 


condemnation of those who hold 
ideas different from our own. 

Some people are chronic dis- 
senters. The story is told about 
one famous United Nations figure 
—a man famed for his ability to 
alienate his fellows. Once, enter- 
ing the hall during a plenary ses- 
sion, he shouted with all his pow- 
er, “Ladies and gentlemen, I do 
not know what you are talking 
about, but I am against it!”’ 

His is an example we must avoid. 
But while we practice tolerance, 
we must take care to adhere to 
principles. No true man can long 
tolerate those who have no regard 
for high moral and ethical stand- 
ards. Surely, the fastest and surest 
way to kill an organization is to 
violate its principles and regula- 
tions. And that statement is true 
whether we are discussing the 
laws of a government, the teach- 
ings of a religious faith, or the 
rules of a Club. We must be more 
than slavish, literal followers. We 
have all heard that the letter of 
the law killeth, but the spirit of 
the law giveth life. It is sound 
counsel for fellowship as well. 

Consider the club which has ig- 
nored its standards in admitting 
new members. Looking about the 
luncheon table, an honest member 
may tell himself, “There are good 
men here—and others not so good. 
I must be cautious in choosing my 
friends within this club.” How 
much more warming is the Ro- 
tary feeling, “These are all men 
of high standard. They are all 
worthy of loyal friendship.” 

And there we have it: five in- 
gredients for fellowship—sincer- 
ity, equality, mutuality, tolerance, 
and adherence to principle. From 
them are made the atmosphere of 
goodwill for doing good works. 
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Club activities are desig 
the handicapped. One of 
popular table games is “S 


At an Orana Club, grocer James 
F. Prowse, of the Rotary Club 
of Burwood, Australia, lifts 
Norma Lawson from his car. La- 
ter on he will drive her home. 
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Recognize the king, queen, pawn, and knight? Many 
members enjoy chess, and this especially designed 
“hanging” chessboard makes play easier for some, 
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Parents and friends of these young folks started the 
first Orana Club in 1944 to help their children readjust 
to everyday living after long periods in hospitals. The 
Rotary Club of Sydney helped the club furnish and 
decorate its new quarters. Two years later a second 
Orana Club sprang up in Parramatta. 

From the start transportation was a problem, and 
from the beginning Rotarians gave a hand. Today 
men in 18 Rotary Clubs in Greater Sydney spend a 
night or two a week transporting some 60 of these 
young people to their Orana Clubs for a game of darts 
or chess, a spot of tea, and a bit of that blessed social 
converse rarely to be had in a wheel chair at home. 





Block printing fabrics and weaving combine crea- 
tive and manual skills. Membership in Orana Clubs 
is open to disabled persons 15 to 30 years of age. 


‘Peace Begins with You’ 


So states President Charles G. Tennent, as Rotary Clubs around the earth 


prepare to observe World Fellowship Week in Rotary Service, October 20-26. 


“p 
EACE begins with you. It 


begins at home—in the family— 
the church—the schoo]—the shop 
—the office—in every walk of life 
—and in every relationship with 
our fellowman. It must |} 
there before it become 
tional and world-wide.” 

President Tennent’s official call 
to Rotarians to World 
Fellowship Week suggests some 
ways to do it—proved ways 

One is the use of Rotary 
Targets for Today to make con 
tact with other Clubs (last year, 
Polson, Montana, and Invercar- 
gill, New Zealand, 
the scores of Clubs 
tape-recorded programs 
the Week). 

Another is the development of 
a program dedicated to “the ad- 
vancement of international under- 
standing and goodwill.” (In 1956 
Amarillo, Texas, Rotarians lis 
tened to amplified telephone greet- 
ings from the President of the 
Rotary Club of Motherwell and 
Wishaw, Scotland. Jerusalen, Is 
rael, Rotarians heard thei! 
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exchanging 
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coun- 


On October 24, the “birthday” 
Rotarians gave a U.N. 
ert Anthony (left center) is Rotarian 


of the United Nations, 
flag to their city. Presenting it to Mayor Rob- 


A 5,000-mile telephone call links 
G. C. Ratcliff (top), President of 
the Rotary Club of Amarillo, Tex., 
with Peter Morrison (below), Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Mother- 
well « Wishaw, Scotland (see text). 


try’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mrs. Golda Meir. Honored guests 
included the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of various nations. Chad- 
ron, Nebraska, Rotarians listened 
to William G. Avirett, an experi- 
worker for international 
former missionary ad- 


enced 
peace. A 


{ltoona, Pa., 


Nathan Kaber (right center). 
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Israel’s Foreign 
is introduced to the Jerusalem Rotary Club by Z. S. 
Harmat. The Club banner is from Sugar House, Utah. 


dressed the Rotary Club of Cran- 
ston, Rhode Island. In New York, 
Rotarians were addressed by 
three Rotary Foundation Fellows. ) 

President Tennent’s third sug- 
gestion is to advance international 
understanding at the local level. 
(In 1956, window displays illus- 
trating the internationality of 
Rotary blossomed in hundreds of 
store windows, including those of 
Charles City, Iowa, and Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. Matamata, New 
Zealand, Rotarians sponsored a 
student essay contest. The Rotary 
Club of Mussoorie, India, pub- 
lished a travel booklet useful to 
guests from abroad. And in Tiru- 
chirapalli, India, Rotarians spon- 
which high- 
students 
United 


sored meetings at 
and 


more 


college 
about the 


school 
learned 
Nations. ) 

For more examples of 
peace can begin with you, check 
page 45 of THe RorTaRIAN for Au- 
gust. And for a glimpse at an ex- 
citing way in which your Club can 
catalyze interest in world 
friendship, see the facing page 
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local 


Minister, Mrs. Golda Meir (center), 
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And that’s 


where they start 


; 
in Evanston 
¢ a newspapers called it an “international town 


meeting.”” By name, it was the Evanston United Na- 
tions Model Assembly, one of the biggest happenings 
the Illinois community had seen in years. 


For a month, hundreds of businessmen, house- 


} 


vives, clerks, students, and teachers assumed the 
roles of delegation members in the United Nations. 
\t evening meetings each a week apart, they de- 
bated four major problems then facing the U. N. 
Between meetings they delved into libraries, badg- 
ered consular offices for information, and discussed 
he problems of their adopted nations at home meet- 
over the telephone, and at “bloc rallies.” 
Saturday afternoon they met in the high- 
gymnasium to vote upon recommendations 
close the Assembly. But that wasn’t the end 
The 582 participants voted unanimously to 
iother Assembly next year. And some dele- Current problems actually facing the United Nations, debated «at 
found the entire idea so informative and the Model Assembly, produced these thoughtful expressions. The 
: : ‘ determined New Zealand delegate is voting on a recommendation. 
they continue to meet informally. 
nt Tennent’s suggestion that Clubs pro- 
realization of world fellowship” at home The final Assembly, in the Evanston High School gymnasium, sau 


anteimsniead ts rransine ectine wit 582 representatives voting upon issues that had been discussed 
yieme irranging a m : § . Lu in previous weeks. Flags of many nations lined the platform. 
tives of local groups during World Fel- 


Week to organize a similar “international 

neeting.” Thereafter, the participation of Ro- 
optional—though of course desirable. 

complete story of the Evanston experiment 

the attractive Pamphlet 709, Into Their 

yw obtainable from the Secretariat. Here 

detailed guide any Club can use to initiate the 

project—or one like it 


Elliott McCle 


Evanston Rotarians like George Dalgety, Lauren Foreman 
(center) and Ovid Eshbach (right) manned the United States 
delegation. Professor Eshbach, of Northwestern University, 
was one of the organizers of the Model U. N. Assembly. 





\\ HEN on the afternoon of Oc- 


tober 16 Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth II of England motors into 
Jamestown, Virginia, history will 
be recalled and written afresh. 

For the first time a British mon- 
arch will set foot on the site where 
350 years ago Englishmen made 
the first permanent English settle- 
ment in North America and where 
for 170 years they dwelt as loyal 
Englishmen. 

The Queen’s visit will, of course, 
add extra thous sands to the 
throngs which every day browse 
the pages of the living history 
book called the Jamestown Fes- 
tival. A great celebration of the 
350th anniversary of the first Vir- 
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This month Britain’s s 


overeign 


visits a great Festival 





Thatch-and-clay houses within this palisaded fort are replicas of the homes built by Jamestown colonists 350 years ago. 


ginia Colony, the Festival runs 
until November 30. 

Queen Elizabeth, accompanied 
by Prince Philip, will travel by 
plane from Canada to Langley 
Field, Virginia, and will be taken 
by motorcade 35 miles west to 
Jamestown. After a brief service 
in the old church at Jamestown, 
built in 1639, the royal party will 
tour the grounds and exhibition 
sites; view a special performance 
of The Founders, a pageant por- 
traying the life of the 105 original 
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settlers; and attend a formal din- 
ner and reception in near-by Wil- 
liamsburg, the “Venice” of early 
American colonies. 

History drew me back to Vir- 
ginia, just as it brings the Queen 
and thousands of tourists, patriots, 
and historians. On April 26, 1607, 
American Indians saw a strangely 
garbed group of Englishmen dis- 
embark from three sailing ships, 
the Susan Constant, the Godspeed, 
and the tiny Discovery. The group 
landed at a sand-duned bit of land 


they named Cape Henry, after a 
son of King James. Bound by a 
decree of the Virginia Company 
in London “to seek out a place 
away from the sea and miles up 
some river,” the settlers sailed 
westward across Chesapeake Bay 
into the broad and placid James 
River. On May 13 they selected 
the site of their colony, erected a 
palisaded fort, and named it 
“Jamestowne” in honor of their 
English sovereign. 

This year I hiked through the 
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t off amestomon 


U Atch celebrates the old bonds 


between two -Atlantic lands. 





By LYMAN JUDSON 


Thousands of visitors daily trek through the flag-decked Gallery of States to exhibits in the 


woods and along the river where The fort, the homes, the shops, 
Jamestown colonists had talked the ships that bore the settlers, 
and traded with the Indians, es- have been meticulously re-created 
tablishing relationships which en- in this 25-million-dollar monu- 
abled them to survive the Winter. ment to man’s interest in his fore- 
I trod the actual stage where the fathers. Many nations and inter- 
real actors of 1607 had raised the ests have contributed priceless 
curtain on the continuing pag- historical items. Such an item is 
eant of United States—and Com- a 1297 copy of the Magna Carta, 
monwealth—history. Am I being one of three in existence. It rests 
merely sentimental when I say within the beautiful Old World 
that one may absorb history Pavilion, a British exhibit of doc- 
through the soles of his shoes? uments and items which affirm 

Today Jamestown lives again. the two nations’ common heritage 
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Old World and New W orld Pavilions. 


of religion, justice, government, 
learning, and liberty. Queen Eliz- 
abeth herself contributed the sin- 
gle most valuable item in the 
British exhibit—a 17th Century 
autographed first edition of com- 
poser Henry Purcell’s works. 
There are many early Virginia 
Company mementos too: a list of 
provisions and equipment for set- 
tlers; a code of laws for the colony; 
a letter from John Rolfe praising 
the storied Pocahontas, daughter 
of the Algonquin Indian chief, 
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Raleigh’s History of the World, 
gloves and handkerchief of Eliza- 
beth I, are part of British exhibit. 


Powhatan; clay pipes, rings, keys 
and combs used by the first colo 
nists. 

The- Queen and her party will 
stay overnight in the Williams 
burg Inn, one of the 
tourist attractions of the restored 
area of Williamsburg. Homes and 
shops in an area one-half by 
three-quarters of a mile have been 
restored to their 18th Century ap- 
pearance, when Williamsburg was 
the capital of Virginia. Host to 
thousands of visitors in normal 
seasons, Williamsburg is even 
more inundated during Festival 
time. The local Rotary Club 
which usually has five or six visi 
tors a week, hosted 23 a few weeks 
ago. Most residents the town 


favorite 


are housing overnight tourists. 
People who intend to stay over- 
night in the area must secure res- 
ervations well in advance. 

Yorktown, 15 miles west of 
Jamestown, is sharing in this 
350th birthday too. Many of the 
modern-day pilgrims visit this 
small community where Britain’s 
Lord Cornwallis and General 
George Washington met to end 
hostilities of the American Revo- 
lutionary War. An evening pag- 
eant, The Common Glory, depicts 
the Battle of Yorktown 

The Jamestown Festival gives 
visitors an insight into the man- 
ner in which the pioneers of a new 
nation lived—how they dressed, 
how they worked, how they built 
and furnished their thatch-and- 
clay homes—an insight well worth 
the time and effort which have 
been poured into this historic 
shrine. History is a continuum; 
the shuttles never stop as the pat- 
tern discloses itself. At James- 
town you'll see a rich fabric woven 
from the history of two great 
nations. 


a3 


Laws were strict in early Jamestown. This 
is a replica of the much-used stocks. . . . 
(Below) A statue of Captain John Smith, 
one of the original founders; the re-cre- 
ated Susan Constant, one of the settlers’ 
three ships; the Governor's Palace in Wil- 
liamsburg; and the Festival Park layout. 
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@ Spring-Driven Shaver. From Germany 
s a precision-built, self-powered, au- 
shaver with spring drive— 
winds up just like an alarm clock. Press 
of a button minutes’ 
Basis for its top performance 

RPM and its 
patented head which 
advantages of both the 
screen-cutter and the comb-cuttter 
heads. It is particularly convenient 
while travelling aboard airplane, train, 
x ship; for hotel without ade- 
ate sockets; and when touring and 
camping. It is distributed in the United 


states. 


come 
tomati 
reiease gives 2% 

iving 
] its 


unique, 


high 
shaving 


extremely 


combines the 


rooms 


@ Full-Range Tranquilizer. A drug 
is claimed to be the first tranquilizer 
made that will allow a physician to 
prescribe one drug to treat mild, 
moderate, and mental and 
emotional disorders. This major ad- 
vance in pharmacotherapy has been 
in clinical trial for some time and is 
said to be free of many side effects 
that are common to other tranquil- 
izers. The drug can be used on both 
ambulant and with 
geriatric therapy as one particularly 
promising The new drug is 
available. 


severe 


confined cases, 


area. 


Plate. A Chicago 


@ Reflectorized Safety 
nventor has come up with a luminous 


for the automobile which re- 
es the chances of a rear-end crash. 
and is visible at a 
Since 30 per- 


rear plate 


It is simple to insta 
of a mile at night 
of the highway collisions are said 
of the rear-end type and after-dark 

dents are most prevalent, use of this 
device should be a real boon to 
night These plates are 
arly supplied with the attention- 
mpelling 2%4-inch Save-a-Life caption 
afety red letters against a reflective 
background. However, it can be 
onaiized with any lettering—own- 
nitials, physician, clergy, dentist, 
club, trade association, radio or 
letters, sports or commer- 


driving 


and 


@ Submarine Liners. The U. S. Navy’s 
atomic-powered Nautilus 
a forerunner of commercial sub- 
liners for carrying tourists and 
to ports of call. No- 
winner Sir George Paget 
Thompson, University, 
England, points out in his book The 
Foreseeable Future that weather would 
ye no problem. Unlike surface ships and 
liner could ad- 
schedule, regardless of 

warnings, snow, ice- 
orthcdox 
Even seasickness-prone 
wouldn’t miss a meal, al- 


ibmarine 
ma De 
larine 
cargo under water 
he Prize 


} 


of Cambridge 


submarine 
tight 
storm 


airplanes, a 
here to a 
t phoons, 

res, and other hazards of 
nodes of travel 
raveliers 
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f 
at Ubinas Lo ee OF FE 


BY ROGER W. TRUESDAIL, PH.D. 


though they would miss a chance to sit 
in a deck chair. Submarine science to- 
day is a far cry from the days of Dutch 
inventor Cornelius van Drebel’s first 
submarine of 1620, which was propelled 
by 12 rowers. Today nuclear and hydro- 
gen-peroxide power developments place 
passenger submarines just below the 
horizon. 


@ Rainbow Roads. One out of every five 
U. S. employees of the dye industry is 
engaged in research, and their discov- 
eries will affect many other industries, 
among them: fibers, plastics, rubber, 
paints, detergents, fuels, insecticides, 
drugs, photography, gasoline, 
rocket motors, and explosives. Several 
experimental roads around Los An- 
geles, California, have new, long-lived 
green or blue dyes mixed with the con- 
crete. If the experiment is successful, 
color will be used as a traffic director: 
the green road to Anaheim, the blue one 
to Santa Monica. Similarly, housing de- 
velopments of concrete construction 
with porches and patios are being given 
a pleasing medium of color. Increased 
use of varied hue ready-mix concrete 
is predicted. 


foods, 


@ Built-In Car Brains. Automation, which 
is being refiected in many facets of mod- 
ern living, may soon assist in. driving 
our automobiles, according to Henry A. 
Barnes, traffic director of Baltimore, 
Maryland. He predicts that in 20 years 
speed traps, speeding citations, and just 
plain speeding may have vanished be- 
cause will have built-in 
electronic arresting devices or gover- 
nors which will automatically control 
speed on the highways, and even bring 
the car to a stop at traffic signals regard- 
less of the driver’s lack of attention. The 
traffic light won’t be up on a standard 


automobiles 


In this no-battery flashlight, which 
weighs but three ounces, electricity 
for the bulb is produced by pumping 
a small lever with the thumb. This 
runs the generator and gives a strong 
beam of light. Homeowners, campers, 
and travellers find it a useful item. 


at the corner, but it will be on the dash- 
board of the car. Perhaps eventually 
electronic devices will automatically 
stop a car before it can collide with an- 
other. 


@ Unique Food Blender. Housewives set 
the specifications for a new food blend- 
er. They listed as musts: easy to clean 
and to get food from bottom of the 
bowl; large bowl capacity; rapid mix- 
ing; minimum noise; and 
easy to after cleaning. The 
these and sev- 
feature is a 


leakproof; 
assemble 
manufacturer inc 
eral others. A prominent 
cleverly designed neoprene (synthetic 
rubber) which with- 
drawal of the blade assembly for clean- 
ing, yet prevents leakage. The trans: 
parent and shatterproof plastic bow! has 
such features as: extra 
graduated in cups and ounces; pouring 
spout; light weight; effective hand 
grips; and a tight cover with one-ounce 
measuring cup that can be removed to 
add ingredients during blending. Wide- 
mouth canning jars can be substituted 
for the bow! so that baby 
dressing, for example, can be 
and stored in the same jar 


uded 


seal permits easy 


arge (56 ounce): 


food or salad 
blended 
The manu- 
facturer claims the one-fifth-horsepower 
motor permits mixing of batters in five 
to 15 seconds and liquefaction of vege- 
tables and grinding of coffee in 15 to 30 
seconds. 


PEEP-ettes 

—A contoul made for easy 
scraping of irregular surfaces has 26 
flexible steel prongs embedded in epoxy 
resin in a wooden handle. It permits re- 
moval of paint, rust, grime from 
ners and grooved and rounded surfaces 
with a minimum of 

—Unique polyethylene protective cov- 
er for wire and cable splices which need 
no tape or resin for a permanent, water- 
tight seal can be installed in 
since it is molded in two halves which 
sleeve tightly together over the splice. 

—When food products such as butter, 
cheese, or frozen peaches are wrapped 
in a newly invented paper treated with 
an enzyme, they are protected against 
rapid oxidative deterioration. 

—The problem of a serious shortage 
of scientists and engineers in the U.S.A. 
is not that a number has been 
produced—actually the number has 
risen sharply—but rather that the 
needs of industry, government, and 
education for technically trained people 
have risen even more rapidly 

—Distinctly profound changes in 
body chemistry may explain why nar- 
cotic-drug addicts have to take increas- 
ing amounts of the drug in order to 
get the desired “kick,” and why pa- 
tients with prolonged painful 
need 
their pain. 


scraper 


cor- 


pressure 


seconds, 


smaller 


illnesses 


larger and larger doses to relieve 


* . * 


Readers wishing further information 


about any product mentione d may ad. 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 


warded to the 


Avenue, 


manufacturer. 





Dpeakieg of 3 BOOKS 


The emotions and environments that shape people’s lives 


make thoughtful reading this month. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


rasaki as wife and mother, with 


BEGAN 
late 
busy and tiring midsu 


reading B) 


one evening, after ness and the death of her 


and and the growth and develop- 
plan was to sample a ent of her daughter. 
ter or two, and return to the book later As a reviewer, I have learned to trust 
for a fuller l the statements of the publishers of this 
before I slept—and f efreshed and book, the 

1 Press. 


reading. 
University of North Carolina 
When they say a book is espe- 
They that of 
Bridge to the Sun, and they were right. 


strengthened at the 
This is primarily | 1use Gwen Tera- cially good, it is. said 
It is a fine book, an absorbing book, a 
I hope it 
be read in thousands of Rotary homes. 
As the 


Hitler’s Germany was rising toward its 


of y high value. will 


persecution »of the Jews in 


climax, the daughter of a rabbi, a young 
oman trained and experienced as an 


ictress and theatrica 


teered to 


director, volun- 
the 


oncentration camps of 


undertake rescue from 


Gwen Terasaki men for whom 


that time it was still possil 


America. He was if ene knew how 


Japanese 


papers 


Foreign Service 1 1 and was mheliently courageous and re- 
geously 


the 


cies 


oppose a 
militarists 
that led to 
Was private secretal 
Ambassador to the U2 
saki met and married 
from Tennessee. 
Bridge to the Sur 
marriage. Briefly anc 
the 
the years in Japan, ( 


counts meeting 


which countries Ter 
them. 
China. 


Journalists will reminisce with the 
book Jayhawk Editor, the biography 
of a colorful weekly newspaperman. 


Their daug} 
In greater det 
weeks 
the 
ton; 


just before Pe 
Terasakis were n Washing rceful to use 
their 
Japan; and the war y¢ 
the 
characters of those 


them. The woman who 


internment saved scores of innocent 
tells the 
The 


power, a 


lives, 


stanley, the ex- 


story of 


pages move bri vith dra- 
the 


and a firm grasp of the 


perience in Unforgotten, 


fatef matic sure sense for sig- 


ing the best and greatest « hos p- nificant detail, 


anese who opposed tl values. For me as a 


human 


many ordinary men reader Miss Stanley’s experiences after 
Japan who treated Gwen Terasaki ant her 
her daughter with I 

The 
a true 
in incidents presented 


reality, 


escape from Germany, though nar- 


with brilliance, are of far 


fulness. book is than equal interest, and the book 
long by half. But I 


read the German chapters more than 


well as story in that it is 1 seems too 


have 


matic with fa the 


the 
man in 


and am both for 


once, 


grateful 
often with lively humo. t the heart of dramatic documentation 
God 


and for 


the book is the essenti: evidence of faith in and 


40 


spite of the most appalling contrary 
evidence. 

It may seem a far cry from these per- 
sonal narratives of events in Japan and 
Germany at the very heart of the agony 
of modern times to the plain and unas- 
suming narrative of a boy’s growing up 
in the Australian back country some 50 
years ago. But this boy was a victim 
of infantile paralysis, at a time and 
place of little understanding of the dis- 
had to still a 


child the fact that his legs would “never 


ease. He accept while 


amount to much’”—to make for himself 
a truly 
the 


ends 


normal boy’s life adding up to 
which book 
nothing!” He did 
it, with the help of a father and mother 


conclusion with the 


“Crutches are 
(and a few other people) portrayed in 
a new book with the positive realism 
of the Alan Marshall 
is the boy and the writer, and the easily 
title of I Can 


This is a book I’m going 


very finest fiction. 


remembered the book is 


Ju mp Puddle 


to read again, for its humor, its truly 


seen people, its picture of a boyhood 


A LOOK AT THE 
WORLD SINCE 10465 


. well organized, clet erly written, and vastly 
inclusive in concise statement,” says Reviewer 
John Frederick of this book by Hans Gatzke. 


paralleling mine in time but halfway 


around the space. 
ieve child 
book 


tech- 


parents of a 
this 
shelf of 


physical handicap 


worth a whole 
is an 
the 


ss. For any reader it 


xpression of human courage on 


part of will 


both parents and child that 
be remembered. I think you will see 
it with 
symbolically 
Indeed, Mrs. 
Terasaki’s title might serve as a symbol 
for the 


of these 


now why I have bracketed The 


the 


Sun. 


Unforgotten and 


named Bridge to the 
ultimate meaning of all three 
“The 
Thornton Wilder wrote 


books. only bridge is 
love,” 
in the 

beautiful novel The 
Rey 
death and suffering are to be accepted 
as parts of life—and I suspect that in 
the hurried artificial 
days of most of us it is wholesome for 


long ago 
unforgettable conclusion to his 
Bridge of San Luis 
It is a part of my philosophy that 


and somewhat 


us to be reminded sometimes of these 


realities, even of their most terrible ex- 
But | 


pression in our Own age. believe 
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something in man 
and suffer- 
eaning. That is 


vays, these three 


lat there is 
can transcend death 

give the 
in thei 


say. 


varying 


fs 
best book on India I have ever 
on as I laid down 
Giant, by W. S. 
entist who can 
Mr. 


tanding example. 


vas my conc 
The Awakening 
A soc 

re critter. 
is an 
calling him a 
book of 


book of 


alarmed 
cientist. 7 peo- 
events, € entially a 
and humor personality— 


it is based and includes 


antia anging factual 
Tl very definitely 
for interna- 
With it 
The . ae 
edited by lan 


Rotary 
I want to 


rstand 


Country: 


of readable and 
bers of the So- 
ters in England 

its landscape, 
The py of this richly 


people. 


book | 


have recently 
a Golden Anniversary gift to 
ternational from 


Aus- 


Rotary | 


Marrickville, 


embarrassed 
riches, I am that reviewer now. 
course of everal months in 
1as been devoted 


is depart: 


There’s humor in India: The 
Written by a social 
artist's interpretation of “an 


Awakening Giant. 
scientist, it includes an 
ideal_ village.” 
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to special subjects, my “current” book- 


filled with 


interest and value—at 


case has been gradually 


books of notable 
least a score, each one of which deserves 
within my 


than remains 


limit of 2,000 words. I am com- 


more space 
usual 
pelled to resort to mere notation, with 
returning to fuller treat- 
the others 


the hope of 
ment of 
later on. 

Jayhawk Editor, 
by James D. Callahan, is a biography of 
A. Q. Miller, Sr 
and constructive citizen of 


some of these and 


compiled and edited 


a prominent Rotarian 
Kansas. It 
is also in effect a history of crucial dec- 
Middle West, with 


illuminating chapters on Cripple Creek 


ades in the western 


and on the growth of modern Kansas. 
It holds 
newspaperme! 
the history of 


Incidentally, 


special interest and value for 
students of 
region. 


Carl is a 


and for all 
this 

Q.’s” son 
the Board of Directors 


important 
new member of 
of Rotary International. 

A novelist historian, Alfred 
Duggan has written a firmly organized 


turned 


The Sunburnt Country: A Profile of 
Australia is a collection of intimate 
glimpses of the land and its people. 


and , Henry 
II of France, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
Richard John of the 
Magna Carta, and others of their time. 
At an opposite extreme, The Present in 
Hans W. Gatzke, is 
precisely what the title suggests—‘a 


look at the world since 1945.” It is well 


highly readable account of 


Coeur de Lion, 


Perspective, by 


organized, clearly written, and vastly 


inclusive in concise statement. 

Burma is a fascinating and important 
which 
A part of our need in 
remedied by A Cul- 


Era, by Dr. 


country of many of us are dis- 


mally ignorant 
that defect may be 
tural Study of the 
R. L. Mandalay, Burma, Rotar- 
ian, with a foreword by Dr. U Nu. 
This is a broadly outlined history of 


Burmese 


Soni, a 


Burmese culture, with emphasis on re- 
ligious factors. 

They All Chose America, by Albert 
Q. Maisel, is a valuable survey of the 
part played in the history of the United 
States—political military, 
and cultural—by immigrants of some 15 
ethnic groups, 


anese, Poles, 


and social, 


including Greeks, Jap- 


and Swedes as well as 


A Burmese physician and Rotarian 
with many interests, including horti- 
culture and philosophy, has written 
A Cultural Study of the Burmese Era. 
Dutch, English, French, and Ge1 


Six Wings. by Geo1 Sarton—on 


oe 


the greatest historians of science—is 


study of individual men of science in 


the Renaissance period, roughly from 


1450 to 
tributions to the 


1600, and their individual con- 


growth of scientific 


knowledge in that great age. Scholar 

and detailed, this book is also readable 
—marked by flashes of humor, by per- 
sonal and trenchant observation looking 
to the present day, and by the kind of 
that 


the shadows. A sim- 


concrete detai makes remote fig- 


ures emerge tron 
so defi- 


that 


Vanished 


ilarly rewarding book, and one 


nitely outstanding for its quality 


I recommend it strongly, is 
Cities, by Hermann and Georg Schreiber. 
Here is what has been learned, from an- 


cient literature and by modern archae- 


ological research, of Troy and Palmyra, 


and a score of 
Here too are the 


fabled lands and cities of myth and ro- 


Babylon and Angkor, 


other cities of the past. 


mance. There is true wealth of curiou 


lore in the handsome and handsomely il- 


lustrated book—and reading as spright- 


ly and entertaining as it is dependabl) 
authoritative. 


* 


Books reviewed and prices 

Bridge to the Sw Gwen Terasaki (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, $3.50).— 
The Unforgotten Ilse Stanley ( Beacon, 
$4.95).—/ Can Jump Puddles, Alan Marshall 
(World, $3.50).—J/ndia The Awake } 
Giant, W. S. Woytinsky (Harper, $3.75).— 
The Sunburnt Country, edited by lan Bevan 
(Collins, London).—J/Jayhawk Editor, edited 
by James D. Callahan (Sterling Press, Los 
Angeles) .—Th« Present in Perspective 
Hans W. Gatzke (Rand McNally, $2.50).— 
A Cultural Study of the Burmese Era, Dr. 
R. L. Soni (World Institute of Buddhist ¢ 
ture, Mandalay, Burma, $6 postpaid) .—They 
All Chose America, Albert Q. Maisel (Nelson 
$3.75).—Siz Wings, George Sarton (Indiana 
University Press, $6.75) Vanished Cities, 
Hermann and Georg Schreiber (Knopf, 
$5.75). 


pub hers 
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“New” and 
Australians got 
gether for a 
and some singing not 
tangible expression of the 
welds the continent's 
population into a nation where 
are no “foreigners”—only Australians. 
The New Australians are recent immi- 
grants; the Old Australians are Austra- 
lian-born citizens (or people who them- 
selves immigrated a few years 01 
ago). Their meeting was an 
national “Rotary Ball’ sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of RyYLsToNE-KANDos. 
RYLSTONE and Kanpos are industrial 
towns that count many New Austra- 
lians among their working force. The 
28 Club members annua sponsor a 
Ball, and this year they 
honor to the new citizens 
the many guests wore costumes native 
to their former countries, entertained 
with national folk songs, music, 
and participated in a march about the 
hall carrying flags. Say 
man, “...it would appear the 
Australians stole the show, 
the ones who benefited by the Old 
World culture brought to us.” 


Ball Blends 
Old and New 


dance 
ong ago ina 
that 
neterogeneous 


there 


spl it 


more 


inter- 


made it an 
Twenty of 


dances, 


s a Club spokes- 
Ne W 


and we were 


Sum! 


ring ! 


months 
eports of 
pro)- 
them. 
, 


Splash! Clubs 


Put Towns in It 
SW Iimming-pooi 


Rotary’s help in 
recent 


ects—and of 

One such pool 
public is in KirKsviLLe, Mo. In 
radio auction sponsored by the 
Club of KIRKSVILLE 
$7,500. The Club purchased land for a 
recreational 
dents, their enthusiasm 


opened to the 
1955 a 
Rotary 
netted more than 
site and the town resi- 


kindled, voted 


? 


LA S-" 





News and photos from 


Rotary’s 9,560 Clubs 








Photo: Haddon 


Beep, beep! Rotary Club Presidents 
enter their meeting places with vary- 
ing degrees of formality, but rarely 
are they chauffeured in! Robert 
Hardy, President of the Rotary Club 
of Nantucket, Mass., is driven to his 
head table in this Italian-made two- 
seater automobile by visiting Rotarian 


Harry Schaub, of East Orange, N. J. 


funds to construct a modern 65-by-165- 
foot swimming pool. Soon the 13-acre 
site will have tennis and ice-skating 
facilities too. 

In Waco, Tex., the local Rotary Club 
donated funds to the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital for a hydrotherapy pool. 
Grateful hospital trustees added enough 
additional funds to build a complete 
therapy unit, one of the most modern 
in the State. Aided by the water’s buoy- 
ancy, afflicted children can more easily 


When the Myitnge River burst its banks and flooded many villages, the Rotary 
Club of Mandalay, Burma, acquired 120 blankets for the victims. Here a sub- 
divisional officer speaks to a village group before he distributes the blankets. 
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move arms and legs, strengthening 


weakened muscles. 


Many a camp-house 
floor has creaked un- 
der a vigorous 
square dance set to the tune of a throaty 
fiddie, and thanks to the efforts of the 
Rotary Club of SHELBURNE, ONT., CAN- 
ADA, this toe-tapping bit of Canadiana is 
not going to fade away. Annually the 27 
Club members, in co6peration with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
sponsor the Canadian Open Champion- 
ship Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest, which 
they bill as “The Greatest Fiddling Fes- 
tival in the World.” Last August marked 
the seventh year the cream of fiddling 
talent from Canada and the United 


Resin Your Bow 
‘nd Here We Gol! 


Upsy daisy! Mr. Porpoise leaps high for a mor- 
sel held by Juan Janier, Jr., of The Philippines. 
Juan is one of 53 students from 22 lands being 
hosted by the Rotary Clubs of Redondo Beach, 
Hermosa Beach, Manhattan Beach, and Holly- 
wood-Riviera, Calif., at the annual VISA party. 


States converged on this small commu- 
nity for two nights of fiddle playing, 
plain and fancy. As always, it was a 
musical thrill for young and old, espe- 
cially when the many contestants were 
sawed down to finalists who performed 
Saturday night 
hookup. Proceeds are used for various 
Club them for the 
Ontario Crippled Children’s Society. 


over a “coast-to-coast” 


projects, some of 


Anniversaries— In the Rotary Club 


Every Month! of LIVERMORE, CALIF., 
the second Wednes- 


day of every month will be a ladies’ day 
group: the wives of 
members who are observing their wed- 
ding anniversaries during the month. 
Every wife during the course of the 
year, says a Club spokesman, will have 


for a very select 
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hance to judge for herself some 
e answers she gets when she asks 
husband: “What happened at Ro- 
today ?” 
ver month at the Rotary Club of 
EST Los ANGELES, CALIF., there is 
htly decorated I irthday table.” 
attraction 1 large birthday 
sted with a replica of the Rotary 
and the names of Club members 
e celebrating thday anniver- 
at montn 


Better Business One Saturday after- 


in Bombay ast Spring 
e than 200 busi- 


nd professiona en of the Bom- 
INDIA, area gathered for a three- 
ion packed with lasting lessons 

s avenue of Vocational Serv- 
event was the first Business 
‘onference sponsored by the 

ub of Bt BAY SUBURBAN 


Leading the cussions were 


5 
t 
{ 


! smen, includ- 
al Past Dist t Governors of 


ominen 


Each mode d panel discus- 
topics suc Employer-Em- 
Relations,” ympetitor Rela- 
ew ; “J ’ractice.” The 
by question- 

the audience 

as Sir Homi 


ttar Pradesh 


Curtain Call \fte even years, 
in Mexico I Fiesta de Las 
; —“The Fes- 

curtain call 

flags were 

the Rotar ub of MExIco 

xIco, by the Rota ‘lubs of the 
Indiana and the i American 
ip Foundatio1 r} flags rep- 
ome of the ountries in which 
Clubs hav admitted o1 
The presenta- 

ts and Club 

in 1950 in 

of Indiana and 

Rotary Clubs, 

The meeting 

tended by mar Indiana Rotar- 
o there was Bolt, of BRAZIL, 
Oo presenter t! flag of Brazil. 
account of arlier goodwill 
between lents of BRAZIL, 
nd Brazil, sé Brazil to Brazil. 
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And No Bottles ) ers of seven 


to Warm, Either vol ‘lubs from 
ev rsey to Alas- 

these days 

become the 

phaned or dis- 

iting to his 

through tl oster Parents’ 
internation: sectarian re- 
has rehabili 

ildren since 

ently 11,000 

South Korea, 

France, Bel- 


ecelving 


Removing rocks and clearing away undergrowth all are part of this park improve- 
ment “work bee” staged recently by Rotarians and Boy Scouts of Brown City, Mich. 


In the “City of Blue Mountains”’—Katoomba, Australia—(you see them in the dis- 
tance), the Rotary Club erected this arch and clock to commemorate its 20th year. 


Photo: North Jersey Press 


“Elsie,” one of the best-known cows in North America, visits the Rotary Club of 
Vewark, N. J. Folks who later visited her mobile “barn boudoir” gave $1,000 to 
Camp Merry Heart in Hackettstown. She receives a key to the city from Deputy Mayor 
James Owens, but evidently asked (in cow language, of course) Frankie Soustrue- 
nik and Midge Kramer of the camp for handicapped children to accept it for her. 











Take a Page from Paramus 


a mystery novelist apere writing 

s story, he would undoubtedly title 
The Case of the Talking News- 

r. That's a fair description of a 
special project that is bringing pleas- 
re to handicapped people in several 
nrvunities. Will it work in yours? 


Mammen in several New . y ects, even the advertisements. To- 
communities are always happy day the young woman can order mer- 
deliver the square envelopes that ap- chandise by telephone, and Fred My- 
pear once a week these days. They ers, who runs a Swedish-massage 
know that the envelopes contain 3 parlor, can keep up a lively conversa- 
minutes of pleasure for sightless and tion on local topics with his cus- 
aged citizens on their routes. I d tomers. 
are thin plastic ecordings of the Jack recorded the news ten months 
news and advertisements appearin; before he announced the plan to his 
in the current issu f the loc: fellow Rotary Club members, who 
weekly newspape! nd it’s a soon donated funds for more exten- 
result of a project \ ts ito1 sive recording equipment (see pho- 
Jacques Saphier, calls ration to). As more and more blind people 
Second Sight.” were added to the mailing list, the 
The project beg mo an a_ editing and recording chores were 
year ago, when Jac } st taken over by bed-ridden patients of a 
tographer and member of the Rotai ocal hospital. It’s a fine occupational- 
Club of Paramus, N. J., was talking therapy device, according to the hos- 
with a young blind mar 51 vas pital director. 
well posted on natior and intern Already the idea is spreading. At 
tional news, which s received by a demonstration for Rotary Clubs in 
radio. But what abo. ul nev District 749, many of the 26 Clubs 
There was the rub. How much sh¢ represented showed definite interest 
wanted to know of community hap in establishing similar programs. A 
penings! ocal YMCA plans to organize group 
Later Jack met Fred } of istening sessions, and local clerg 
RipGewoop, N. J., nd te s. T) men are transcribing short inspira- 
radio and “talking pp l tional 
by the United States 
gress were exc¢ 


message 


news, Fred, too, 
Jack Saphie 
various types of 
covered the mo 
purpose was the 
With the help 
friends, he began 
most interesting 
news: marriages 
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Sightless and aged play the “news” 


on standard 33\4-r.p.m. phonographs. 
Plastic discs cost nine cents apiece. 


Jacques Saphier records the “master” 
tape. The machine then transmits 
message to flat disc recorder at 
left. His children, Nancy and Rob- 


ert, catch up on the news themselves. 








a month to seven children chosen by 
Foster Parents’ Plan. Each child re- 
ceives $9 each month in cash (which in 
many cases is double the total income 
of his family), and the remainder in 
periodic packages of food and clothing 
Special needs of the children are taken 
care of by a general fund which is made 
up of contributions from the public 
The Clubs have received photographs 
and case histories of their new “sons” 
or “daughters,” and in many cases have 
corresponded with the children. Cor- 
respondence is translated by the Plan 
offices. The “parents” are the Rotary 
Clubs of HADDON HEIGHTS, TRENTON, and 
CaPE May, N. J.; MILAN and Cass CIT‘ 
MicH.; SLATER, Mo.; JUNEAU, ALASKA. 


Push Button A score of members 


Cows? Not Yet! of the Rotary Club 
of Mission City, B.C 


CANADA, were recently hosted by the 
Grasslands Club, a local group which 
keeps farmers informed of agricultura 
advances. An editorial in the Frase? 
Valley Record commented: “ . no little 
pianning had gone into the project to 
acquaint city dwellers that the average 
dairy farm is not simply a ‘push-button 
operation.’ To . Rotary Club mem- 
bers who made the visit to the farm 
of Ed Surtell on Nicomen Island, the 
on-the-spot demonstration proved lilu- 
inating—as proved by the questions 
asked in the course of a_ two-hou 
tramp over the fields and frank explana- 
tions of reasons back of the various 
crops, problems of soil, drainage, fer- 
tilization, rotation, investment, and re- 
irn. Members of the city Club found 
they had much in common with those 
the farm club abor, investment, 
price versus cost, et cetera 

The program might well be reversed 

a means of further reducing what- 
ver ‘barrier’ may exist to better urban- 
relationship and understanding.” 


Remonstrance One August night 


Remembered in 1662, in a sma 
house on Long Is- 


LAND, N. Y., a group of Quakers were 
interrupted in their meeting by a pound- 
ing on the door. John Bowne, whos¢ 
home it was, opened the door to a squad 
of soldiers who held warrants for the 
arrest of “all persons found in unlawfu 
meeting.” According to an ordinance 
sued by New Amsterdam’s Directo! 
General, Peter Stuyvesant, this was an 
unlawful meeting. In reply to his or- 
dinance, several men, in 1657, signed the 
Flushing Remonstrance, a document 
which demanded the religious liberty 
guaranteed in the town charte1 

John Bowne was fined, imprisoned, 
and banished from the colony, but pre 
sented his case to the Amsterdam of- 
fice of the Dutch West India Company 
and Peter Stuyvesant was censured 
John Bowne returned 1 home in 
FLUSHING. This month F home, a 
national shrine, is the focal point of the 
SUUTN anniversary observance of the 
Flushing Remonstrance. On October 10, 
the Governor of New York and other 
lignitaries wi gather in FLUSHING 
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Camp Sabae, a YMCA camp in Kyoto, Japan, has a new cabin, a gift of the Rotary 
Clubs of Kyoto, Kyoto South, and Kyoto East. Shigenari Ishida, Secretury of the 
Kyoto East Club, presents the keys to the Camp's president, Dr. Kiyoshi Horiuchi, 
of the Kyoto Rotary Club. The cabin will expand the crippled-children’s facilities. 
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Day, 
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was the first et yr of its kind held 
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Scout Jam- 
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an address by 
Chief Scout Ex- 
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Keeping Bob 
in Tune 


(see photo) heal 
Arthur 4. Schuck, 

ecutive concert by 
Scout ban from 


INDIANAPOLIS, ring |! freshm: in 


A gigantic Jamboree emblem 
backdrops this gathering of 
1,350 service-club members. 
Host for the day was the 
Rotary Club of King of 
Prussia, Pa. (also see item). 
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Photo Rotarian Max Moverley 
The 1956-57 President of the Rotary 
Club of Waipukurau, New Zealand, H. 
Scott Henry, presents The Four-W ay 
Test plaque to the local high school. 


hemophelia, a disease 
kept 


high school, but 
which can and does cripple 
him at home more than half his schoo 
hours. The local Kiwanis 
Clubs teamed up 
prior to Robert’s sophomore 
by September had arranged for a direct 
telephone hookup between the Harlan 
home and Robert’s classes. The two-way 
communication system made him a part 
of the class, and Robert showed his 

preciation by hard 
of 12 honor graduates 
rewards in Englis! 


imbs, 


Rotary and 
during the Summer 


year, and 


work: he w 


25th Year for 
Three Clubs 


this month 
ENGLAND; WII 


charter 
WoobD, 
and UXBRIDGE, ENGLAND 

The Rotary Club « WOOLEY 
WASH., was featured in a four-page spe- 
cial section of the newspaper as 
part of its recent 35 
servance Seven 
charter members of 
SKOWEGAN, ME., wei 
Club's 35th-anniversat 
barnquet marked the 
Stanley M. Gower 
post he has held for 

The Rotary Club 
CANADA, celebrated 
by inviting member 
lar meeting. In three 
grown from 24 to 50 
uniforms for the high-s« 
a cost of more than $2,000) 
to furnish two rooms of a 
and supported many 


Same Time, 
Same Station 


Friday-night habit 

TRALIA, citizens with broadcasting 
range of the Roma radio station. At that 
time the Rotary Club of Roma pr 
a half-hour program about trave 
ty, soil erosion, flood control, oil drilling 
in the Outback, 
diles, or any other subject we 
to one of the Club members 
guest. The plan began three 


sents 


sate- 


croco 


capturing VE 


known 


16 


when the Club regularly broadcasted 
talks given at its meetings. Recently 
the radio station offered the Club a half 
hour Friday and the 
Club has used it to inform and educate 
audience. The Club Pro- 
gram Committee has alerted members 
to possible program material. Writes 
a Club spokesman, “If the visitor gives 
signs of proving interesting, he is in- 
vited to be our guest speaker on Thurs- 
day night, and if he is not likely to be 
in Roma on that night he will be 
wheeled up to a tape recorder and per- 
suaded to hold forth. 

“The actual broadcast takes place 
on Friday night. In the meantime we 
edit the recording. We main- 
tain a reserve of tape recordings and 
It can be truthfully claimed 
Rotary 


.. brings the idea of Ro- 


every evening, 


the growing 


always 


speakers 
that the broadcasting of 
speeches here . 
tary into the homes of a listening public 
spread over an area the size of France 
and Germany rolled into one.” 

It’s an effective program, the spokes- 
for people there are very 
“Bear in mind 
district and 


man adds, 
communications-minded. 
that if you came to this 
unlucky enough to fall 
well, the news would be in town before 


you hit the bottom.’ 


were down a 


marked the 
the 


July 1 
beginning of 
1957-58 Rotary year, 
and for many Rotary Clubs the first 
months of the new year are bringing 
to fruition many projects begun in the 
Rotary year past. The Rotary Club of 
LAKE ELSINORE, CALIF., provides an ex- 
ample. Members look back with pride 
on their help in bringing weekly 
certs to their community. The Club ar- 
quarters for a youth- 


Strike Up 
the Band! 


con- 


ranged rehearsa 
ful band being organized by a local cit- 
Last July the 
sizable audience, and 
first time in 25 years the town 
lights 


izen. group gave its first 
concert before a 
for the 
bandstand was aglow with and 
musk 

The Rotary Club of Boyne City, Micu., 
toward the construction 
of a new shell in that thriving 
northern Michigan community. Time 


and weather have taken a toll on the 


raised $1,400 


band 


present shell, the scene of free concerts 
Wednesday evening during the 


eumme! 


every 
months 

The Rotary Club of KIMBERLEY, UNION 

AFRICA, 

ited 1,000 toys last Christmas for under- 


OF SOUTH collected and distrib- 


® 
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s— 


= 
3 


* 
ps 


children, hosted children in 


homes, provided funds to 


privileged 
the members’ 
enable a mother her son 
visit to a specialist in 
CAPETOWN, and realized a profit of £500 
from a ballet. The funds went to the 
local “Harmony Home.” 

\ total of $34,000 was contributed by 
the Rotary Club of SIncaAPpore, SINGAPORE, 
in 1956-57, for the erection of a village 
hall, the Student Loan Fund, the support 
of the Deaf and Dumb 
Association, and many other projects 

The Rotary Club of Cranrorp, N. J., 
gave gold basketballs to Junior and 
High School basketball-league winners, 
voted scholarships to two school band 
members, and awarded a $250 nursing 


to accompany 


on a medical 


Club-sponsored 


scholarship to a local graduate. 

Since last month’s 
listing of new 
in this department, 
Rotary has entered 41 more commu- 
nities in many parts of the world. The 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in pa- 
Tramandai (Sao Leo- 
Brazil; Bellaire (South End 
{Houston]), Tex.; Quebec East (Que- 
Que., Canada; Talladega (Syla- 
cauga), Ala.; Ramallo (San Nicolas), 
Argentina; Magdalena (Lima), Peru; 
Bocaiuva (Montes Claros), Brazil; Villa 
del Parque (Buenos Aires), Argentina; 
Galashiels, Scotland; Istanbul, Turkey; 
Kerman (North Fresno), Calif.; Corby, 
England; Havant, England; Chipping 
Sodbury, England; Waitara (New Plym- 
New Zealand; Salina Cruz 
(Oaxaca), Mexico; Caceres (Cuiaba), 
Brazil; Oncativo (Rio Segundo), Ar- 
gentina; Vega Alta (Rio Piedras), Pu- 
Rico; Rio Tercero (Alta Gracia), 
Argentina; Belize (San Pedro Sula), 
British Honduras; Jogjakarta (Sema- 
rang), Indonesia; Vicosa (Uba), Brazil; 
Bletchley, England; Campo Belo (Lav- 
Brazil; Campo Bom (Novo Ham- 
Esteio (Sao Leopoldo), 


41 New Clubs 


in Rotary World Clubs 


rentheses) are: 


poldo), 


pec), 


outh), 


erto 


ras), 
burgo), Brazil; 
Brazil; Panambi (ljui), Brazil 
Belleville-en-Beau- 


S/Saone), 


Noogata 
(Fukuoka), 
(Villefranche 
Chivasso (Turin), Italy; 
Olpe Germany; Jarnac 
France; Pinhook (Lafayette), 
La.; Port of Spain, British West Indies; 
Auburn (Seattle), Wash. San 
(Puerto Princesa), The Philippines; 
Panmure (Otahuhu), New Zealand; St 
Polten (Vienna), Austria; St. Mary’s 
(Penrith), Australia; North Shore 
(Staten Island), N. Y. 


\ 


Japan; 
jolais France; 
Gummersbach- 
(Cologne), (Co- 


gnac), 


Jose 


Photo 
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The Rotary Club of Washington, D. C., has worked with the Jeleff Branch of the 
Boys’ Club for 25 years. Once a year it holds a meeting there. This year members 
of both Clubs joined in a panel discussion entitled “Youth Wants to Know.” 
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the best Secre- 
of any Rotary 
existence” 
Toronto, Ont., 
a, Rotarians 
ong felt about 
KINSMAN. Now, 
‘7 vears of serv- 
Executive Sec- 
has retired. 
totarians of To- 
expect to see 
friend and 
sure of that 
ary member- 


is 
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1e 


me 
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10! 


Brazil, 
NDO DE ARRUDA 
of Rotary In- 
inveiled. Dedi- 
of 


two 


nniversary 


his death, they stand in Guianas Square 
and in the hall of the Sao Paulo 
Federation Industries building. 


main 
of 
Fair Fan. County fairs have excited 
JOSEPH FULKERSON, of Jerseyville, Ill., for 
all his 84 years. In 1890 young Joe was 
assistant secretary of the Jersey County 
Fair; in 1893 he secretary of the 
sheep department of the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Now, after a distinguished 
career in public life, he is still a director 
of the Jersey Fair, which this year sur- 
prised and honored him by declaring an 
“UNCLE Jok FuLKeRSON Day”—to make 
fair time an even more exciting season 
than usual for its long-time enthusiast. 


was 


Rotarians of White 
Plains, N. Y claim a rare distinc- 
tion. For 38 they have been 
companied in Club singing by the same 
pianist: August Groscu. Founder of the 
“Cogwheelers,” the Club’s six-man 
“quartette,” he has helped in many 
ways to make his music-loving Club. 

Another may be found in 
Marshall, Tex., where Mrs. DANA BOONE 
TAYLOR, the “Sweetheart of the Marshal! 
Rotary Club,” accompanying 
Rotary songs for 30 years. And in 
Kingsville, Tex., Mrs. J. V. CHANDLER 
marking up her 34th year as that Club’s 
pianist. Her husband, poet and Past 
District Governor of Rotary Interna- 
tional, has held the song leader’s spot 
for that time. Recently 
the CHANDLERs had extra reason to make 
music, as their Dr. Ceci, C, CHAND- 
LER, insta is President the 
Kingsville Rotary Club. 
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Off into the wild blue yonder go 60 Rotarians of Stockton, Calij., to honor 


Dee C. Essley rides again, as this 1956- 
57 District Governor helps the young 
Rotary Club of Apple Valley, Calif. 
celebrate its first-year anniversary. 


Right at home in the Rotary Club of 
Waterloo, lowa, is new member Gil- 
bert Glasson (center). Helping to in- 
duct him are his father, Earle Glasson, 
and his grandfather, Roger Crowell. 
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Mo., and a 
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Mayor of Kansas City, 
District Governor of 
tional. Earlier in 1957 
the Silver Beaver and 
in recognition of his 
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Recently he 


service Scouting 


an out- 


standing father-son Rotary team. At an interclub meeting in Monterey, Calif., they 
will see that Club’s 1956-57 President, Gordon E. Knowles, introduce his father, Dr. 


Tulley ¢ Anowles, the 


day's speaker and a Past District Governor of Rotary 





“Family of Presidents”: the Robbins 
of Lenoir, N. C. Orrin R. Robbins (at 
left) now heads the local Rotary Club. 
His father, Robey C., and his broth- 
er George have also held the office. 


Father and son, both 1957-58 Rotary 
Ciub Presidents: J. Kent Phipps, of 
Lewisburg, W.Va., and his son, David 
W. Phipps, Ashland, Ky., President. 


Streetsville Revieu 


Ontario’s Premier, Rotarian Leslie M. 
Frost (left), helps Cooksville, Ont., Ro- 
tarians honor fellow member Thomas 
L. Kennedy as he and his wife observe 
their 54th wedding anniversary. Colo- 
nel Kennedy has served Ontario as 
Premier and Minister of Agriculture. 


one of six to receive a 1957 Silver Bufi 
Award. ... More that 
been heard by 


WINDLI 


10.000 cases 
Gene 
ee 5 ERNEST 
39 veal 
magistrate 
Island, C 
founder of the 
newspapel 
active on the bench, 
as recently D 
sented with a d 
mond pin and a scro 


Windle by the 


Los Angeles 
County Board of Su- 


pervisors at an Avalo1 


Rotary Club 

breakfast in his hono HER 

STAUDINGER, Of Freiburg 

many, a 1953 Nobel Priz 

chemistry, has received 

Recently he was decor 

Grossen Verdienstkreu 

the Federal Government 
New president of | 

North Carolina is Dr. J 

who succeeds Dr. LEON 

ceeding A. L. Hook a 
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lege is H. H. CUNNINGHAM. All are Burl- 
ington, N. C., Rotari- 
ans. ... Presented the 
Distinguished Citizen- 
Award of the 
Springfield, Ohio, 
Chamber of Com- 
merce was EDWARD E. 
HoLt, new Superin- 
tendent of Public 
Schools for the State 
of Ohio. ... The name 
of HERMANN GMEINER, 
of Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria, has been inscribed on the Book of 
Honor of the University of Innsbruck, 
which also conferred upon him the title 
Excellenti in litterie. (Also see Hermann 
Gmeiner: the Man Who Creates Fami- 
lies, THE RoTARIAN for April, 1957). 


hi 
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Holt 


One of the reasons the 


Here’s Why. 


mail goes through as well as it does is 
the existence of devoted public servants 
like Henry S. Covinec- 
TON, postmaster of 
Bennettsville, S. C 
For 43 years he has 
served in the 
post 
wel 


same 
office—served so 
that the 
recently 


local 
new Spaper 
him with a 
laudatory feature 
“Kind and cour- 
teous,” the article said, 
“he maintains an of- 
neat and orderly as a 
woman’s kitchen.” POSTMASTER 
ron is “too busy to retire,” he says. He 
is up at 5 every morning, has more than 
2,680 hours of sick-leave time which he 
has earned but hasn't taken, hasn’t 
missed a Rotary meeting in 15% years. 


honored 


story. 


Covington 


Dutch- 
COVING- 


fice as 





Pomona Punster 


Roy L. DRISCOLL considers pho- 
tographing a 100-pound bunch of 
publicizing a 5,000-pound 
and extracting 
fellow 


grapes, 
pumpkin, 
$8,000 from 
the years all in the line of duty. 
An energetic man with wiry gray 
hair and an infectious smile, Rotari- 
an Driscoll is serving his 27th year as 
Sergeant at Arms of the Rotary Club 
of Pomona, California. At the Tues- 
day-noon Rotary meetings, he has a 
manner of imposing and collecting 
fines on members by_ dipping into his 
seemingly bottomless supply of puns 
and zany ideas, which he also uses to 
implement his activities as publicity 
and advertising manager of the 
Angeles County Fair, largest county 
exposition in the U.S.A. 
All fines go to the C 
project fund. Rotarian Driscoll’s con- 
sistent hard work recently helped 


nearly 


Rotarians over 


Los 


ub’s welfare- 


Photos: Abbot 


Even Californians couldn't believe 
their eyes when Roy produced this 
photo of a 100-pound grape bunch. 





fund-raising comes nat- 
to publicist Roy Driscoll. 


Painless 
urally 


the Club donate nearly $1,000 to Casa 
Colina, a local hospital for crippled 
children. 
His repertoire of jocose remarks 
“for 
merchant of 


welcomed as 


endless. One instance”: 


seems 
a collection from a 
lingerie 
from-.an undercover man.” 

One year when the 
was particularly 


was “coming 
grape harvest 
large, Roy Driscoll 
a pretty girl with a mammoth 
bunch of county-falr 
publicity shot. One newspaper reader 
was so impressed by the size of the 
fruit that he wrote Rotarian Driscoll 
for a cutting from the vine. He had 
to admit that the 100-pound grape 
bunch was stringing to- 
gether numerous smaller 

Another stunt rebounded when an 
lowa publication heralded to its read- 
ers that a pumpkin weighing 5,000 
was on display at the Los 
County Fair. The uninten- 
exaggeration was 


posed 


grapes for a 


made by 


ones. 


pounds 
Angeles 
tional 
covered. The 

had added two 
Driscoll’s 


soon dis- 

printer 
Rotarian 
reported 50 


newspaper's 

zeroes to 
correct 
pounds! 


—SAMUEL S. ABBOTT 
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Toward a Happier 
Neighborhood 


[Continued from page 30] 


relegu area of South India, several hun- 
dred landless laborers had drifted. They 
were without hope or help. Many were 
leprous. They came to wrest a meager 
living from the barren soil if they could, 
to die if they must. But a great-souled 
Indian couple, Joseph John and his wife, 
Ranjitham, learned of their plight. Jo- 
eph was a college and seminary gradu- 
ate. His wife was a doctor. They knew 
and loved rural life and rural people. 
e Albert Schweitzer before them, 
vere determined to give their lives 
talents to the deepest need they 
This hopeless valley called to 


oning all they knew of rural re- 
ation they began to transform the 
They dug we began an irri- 
program, started a small dispen- 
lertook the teaching of arts and 
They went as far as their re- 
would take them. They heard of 
Neighbors and asked its help. 
thorough investigation, World 
ors joined han¢ vith the Johns 
diesel pumps in the wells, to put 
and under cultivation, to enlarge 
crafts-training program, to hire 
ed medical personnel for the at- 
mn leprosy ar elephantiasis. It 

richly rewarding relationship. 
omeone else had come into the 
so. The Communist party, from 
adquarters in Madura, sent one of 
nber into the area. His task was 
ip hatred and to organize dis- 
For this was Andhra, the State 
the Communists hoped to capture 
first of many legislative victories. 
agent’s name was Ponnusamy— 
terate, dedicated—and he brought 
ng wife to help him. Ponnusamy, 
Communist, worked with a zeal 
many who call themselves vigor- 
ntiCommunists never know. His 
abors bore fruit. He won 14 of the 
htest young men of the area to Com- 
m. And he organized them into an 

tive cell. 

Then his wife became ill, deathly ill. 
day, during that ness, John went 
to Ponnusamy. “We know why you're 
here,” he said, “and what you are trying 
to d But [Continued on page 52] 





Rapt 
While I may not rejoice 
4t the sound of your voice, 
The ear you accord me 
Has never yet bored me! 


May RICHSTONE 
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COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


Monoxide Eliminator, 
Powder Dispenser, . i 
and Rinse Assembly This all-in-one cleaning unit, 


eta , Finnell’s 218G Gasoline-Powered 
Combination Scrubber-Vac, is in- 
deed the answer to today’s need for 
increasing output per man-hour on 
vast-area scrubbing. The 218G 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, flush- 
rinses if required, and picks up 
(damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Independence from 
power lines permits the machine 
to go wherever the operator guides 
it... working in and out of pro- 
duction areas with ease... scrub- 
bing continuously. 


Maintenance men appreciate the labor- 

saving features of this unit. The gaso- 

line engine starts quickly and easily by 

pressing the starter button. And there 

@ Completely are no switches to set for fast or slow 
mechanizes scrubbing — slight pressure of the hand on clutch 
lever adjusts speed to desired rate (up 

@ Coverage up to to “ss +o aan cage oye give 
a 36-inch scrubbing surface. One en- 

24,400 sq. ft. aed hour! gine (2 cyl., 4 cycle, up to 10.1 hp 
maximum, and air-cooled) operates all 

@ Mounts a SELF-STARTING working parts. The powerful vac per- 


gasoline engine forms quietly. 


Whatever the area of your floors, find out what you would save with a Combi- 
nation Scrubber-Vac. Finnell makes self-powered models, gasoline or propane 
operaied, in 18, 30, and 36-inch sizes, and also electric models in sizes to meet 
specific needs. It’s good to know too that a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engi- 
neer is nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Equipment and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 4710 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC, pm ORNS 


Originators of ae PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 
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Magazine of Rotary 
its two editions (THE 
ROTARIA) goes to 
Ciubs in 104 
goes to 40,000 

to honorary 


100ls, libraries, ships, 


of Rotary 
also 
institutions 
} 
camps, and reading rooms; 
10n-Rotarians who receive 
Clubs and Rotarians of 
ited States, urged by their 
this extra circula- 
g Special, Gift, and In- 
Here isa 
heir giving in 1956-57. 
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bscriptions 
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Odessa, Texas 
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Five 
Pro 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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CLUB DISTRICT 
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Five 
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NUMBER OF 
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The LEADERS 


which stood highest in Special Subscriptions to ‘The Rotarian’ and ‘Revista Rotaria’ in 1956-57 
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(Those Clubs providing one or more special subscriptions per member) 


dred Perce 


CLUB DISTRICT 


Whippany, New Jersey 
West Orange, New Jersey 
East Orange, New Jersey 
Paramus, New Jersey 
Moorestown, New Jersey 
Orange, Virginia 
Watertown, Massachuse 


DISTRICT 
699 
730 


CLUB 
Key West, Florida 
Lawrenceville 
(Pittsburgh), Pa. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 
Darby-Lansdowne, Pa, 


DISTRICT 
593 
642 
644 
688 
699 
699 
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CLUB 
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tockford, Illinois 
Highland Park, Illinois 
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Holly Hill, Florida 
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Club ta-wise) in each District in the United States and Canada. 
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58.6 
Aurora, 


Richmond, 
Indiana 
Hicksville, 


Indiana 


Ohio 


Chagrin Valley, Ohio 


Louisville 


Farmersville, 


», Ohio 
Ohio 


Coshocton, Ohio 
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@ooeoce 
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A new, more 
comfortable chair 
for cashiers and 

draftsmen 





At last, solid comfort and posture 
support in a “high” chair! Big, soft 
foam rubber cushioned seat. Foam 
rubber cushioned backrest curved 
to snuggle into the small of the back 
and give firm support. Footring lo 
cated for comfort and weld 
ed to frame for stability and 
safety. This chair is avail 
able in three adjustable 
seat heights ranging from 
20”-24", 24"-28", 28”-32" 
Ask ycur Sturgis dealer to 
show you the No. 837 High 
Master. The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, Sturgis 
Michigan. Address inquiries 
to The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, General 
Sales Offices, 154 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


& 


my wife is a doctor. And your wife is ill. 
If you will bring her to our dispensary, 
perhaps we can help her.” 

Ponnusamy brought his wife to the 
dispensary. And while she was recover- 
ing, he watched landless laborers get- 
ting a chance to cultivate and own soil 
of their own. He saw former illiterates 


becoming master craftsmen. He 
despair giving 
came to John. 

“Why do 


asked. “I have been taught and always 


saw 
way to aspiration. He 


you do these things?” he 
believed that these are things that can 


come about only when Communism 
takes over. I see you doing here what 
we have thus far talked about. Why do 
you do it?” 

And John told him why—that there 
were those in India and 
truly 


help themselves, who were trying to 


America who 


cared, who wanted to help men 


build better men and a better world in 
that fashion. “Can I 
of person?” he 


become that kind 
asked. Joseph assured 
him that he could. 

Ponnusamy then wanted to become a 
“Not so 
won 14 


worker for World Neighbors. 
was told. “You have 
this 


back.” 


fast,” he 
of the 
to Communism. Win them 


best young men in valley 


A year later Ponnusamy had won nine 
He still 
He had also written two plays on his 


of them back. had five to go. 


disillusionment with Communism. One 
of them had been published and widely 
But he 
The Communists had ruled that he must 


circulated. was in danger, too 
die and attempts had been made on his 
life. When, about that time, officials of 
World 
was decided to hold him off no longer. 
He now 
literacy phase of the project. 

And today out from the valley—“The 
Home of the Friend of the Poor” as it 
and 


Neighbors visited the area, it 


actively participates in the 


is called—go teams emissaries 


teaching those who wait to hear that 
life can be tolerable and abundant, that 
nations are meant to be neighborly, and 
men to be brothers. 

These examples could be 
But World 
know, have only 


multiplied. 
well 
scratched the surface. 


Neighbors, as they 
They insist they have no panacea. They 
declare that they are not trying to do 
something to people nor, in a sense, for 
people. They simply stand ready to do 
with 
neighbor builds with neighbor, the com- 


something people—to build, as 


munity in which both may find security 


ana peace 























9: 
There’s more to a sound system 
THAN SIMPLY GETTING ATTENTION! 


Modern industry across America 


SD UKANE 


SOUND SYSTEMS 
Here are some of the benefits thal companies such as 
FORDMOTOR and PARKER PEN get from DuKane 
e VOICE PAGING « EVACUATION ALARM 
® PLANT PROTECTION « CIVIL DEFENSE 
e WORK MUSIC 


A DuKane central sound system may be 
engineered to your requirements. They 
are sold and serviced by a nationwide 
organization of experienced engineering 
distributors. Write for the hard-hitting, 
cost-saving facts to DEPT. R-107 


DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Illinois 
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‘ 
Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contzibuted to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 36 additional 
Clubs became 100 percenters in the 
1956-57 Rotary year. This brought the 
total number of 100 percent Clubs to 
5,353. The total amount received for 
the 1956-57 Rotary year (as of Au- 
gust 1): $525,816. The 100 percent 
Clubs (with membership in parenthe- 
ses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Rylstone-Kandos (30). 
BELGIUM 
Antwerp-Escaut (24); 
South (27); Tongres (20). 
BRAZIL 
Bela Vista Do Parai (22); 
(43); Santa Mariana (17). 
CANADA 
Belleville, Ont. (94). 
CYPRUS 
Limassol (33). 
DENMARK 
Herning (34); Hobro (29). 
FINLAND 
Kemi Jarvi (24). 
FRANCE 
Albi (43); Aurillac (30); DiJon 
(66); LeBlanc (21); Lorient (36); 
Marmande (22); Ouest de Paris (36). 
GERMANY 
Heidelberg (41); Siegen (25); Wies- 
baden (38). 


Brussels- 


Maceio 


ITALY 
Saluzzo (21). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


JAPAN 
Sanjo (24); Shibata (28). 
NORWAY 
Drammen-Syd (26). 
PAKISTAN 
Lyallpur (38). 
SWEDEN 
Ostersund (66). 
SWITZERLAND 
Chur (31); Zug (29). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Voorburg (36). 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Nigel (22). 
UNITED STATES 
York, 8S. C. (49); Highlands 
Antonio), Tex. (31). 
VENEZUELA 
La Victoria (12); Puerto Cabello 
(19). 


(San 


200 Percenters 

Clubs which have given at least $20 
per member, based on their current 
membership, thus making them 200 
percent Clubs: 

Manhasset, N. Y. (32); Otaru, Japan 
(58); Freehold, N. J. (51); Salisbury, 
N. C. (87); Narrandera, Australia 
(33); Que Que, Southern Rhodesia 
(25). 


300 Percenters 
Clubs which have given at least $30 
per member, based on their current 
membership, thus making them 300 
percent Clubs: 
Cherokee, Iowa (71). 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2) Automatic accounting 


ife depends. It is the autonomic 
esponding to external sounds At a price well within the range of the small business, the 
a foe brag ne gp gesoscbtinn Burroughs new Director Accounting Machine handles medium- 
Riceadien these’ taba aaeiiiies and small-business bookkeeping with big-business speed. Many 
nected, the incoming impulses new advantages, such as front-feed, automatic carriage control, 
namitteed to the “ocitral ex- register selection. Ask for a free demonstration. Burroughs 
the brain. Thus, incoming im- Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
reach the conscious and in turn “Burroughs” —Reg. TM. 


conscious activity Because of 
egoing tacts t is possipie 0 oy ns 
going t } ible t Burroughs Director = *675 


mine physical and psychologi- 
by the use of planned rhythm Accounting Machines 
ential sounds. By adding words 
ssociations to music, mental 
n be included in the planning. 
nds and marching sounds are 
for militar attitudes. More 
enter sports 

irch and cheer 

timulate and 

ard common 

ense is used 

vision, radio, 

lace where a 


c 


deemed neces- 


seace 


Titiii: 


as old as 


bhacaaeaiaag 
seccescca 
seer 
Titi 
goences 


sees 


highly com- 
a clinical 
to the why of group singing. 
appens whe! ligh pressure” 
and misuse of songs affect 
tonomic system. If individual sys- 
e ready for harp stimulants, 
the roof” i pleasure. How- 








f the systen ire not ready for | | 
ssure, strong justifiable objec- 
esult Anticlimactic songs can 
{ delicate balance of the auto- 
vystem to the extent of ruining 
re evening. An udden change : 
tion, whether it be physical or . \E 
a form of ock and can be * 
ve » autonomic system as 
ay a skidding tire. It is y, toneil DUPLICATOR 
ig of ubconscious and 


cious through songs that is de- 


“togetherness, spiritually up prints with paste ink through silk screen 


owship, goodwill.” Racial 


fer; so do music habits, yet | |, @uplicating with a “PRINTED LOOK” 


reaction ire the same in 





a 


- ' This remarkable development in “office printing” 
side note ave found that * : eee 4 . 
Graniaation teased ea: tie: combines the simplicity of the stencil duplicator 
tanding and brotherhood” with the automation and quality of the 
) “stuffy” that it is not “In modern printing press—producing 

amazing print-like results. Undreamed 

of economies are possible in the 

production of your own forms, price- 

lists, bulletins and even illustrated 

catalog pages. Instant color 

changes and spotlessly clean 

operation. A GESTETNER costs no more 


: . 
than an, ordinary duplicator. | GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
. 216-222 Lake Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., Dept. 160 


Send DETAILS and SAMPLES 











“So what if he’s at the bottom of his Werld's First and Foremost Manufacturer 
class. Where are you at the office?” | of Duplicating Equipment Since . . . 1961 
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keeping with thei dignity” how in singing should be the servant, 
proud songs, I look for neurotics not the master. 
knowing knowledge of what |} I Actually, the use of songs in any 
and why it happens can lead toward gathering is a form of music therapy. 
better use of music The root of the word “therapy” is from 
The how to accomplish the task of the Greek theraps, meaning “servant,” 
creating an effect is simple whe “attendant,” or “helper.” When David 
knows why. For easy understandins sang to Saul, that was music therapy. 
consider there are hree basic nd re- When the mother croons to her baby, 
sults: (1) optimum tension, ed that is music therapy When a boy 
the normal male adult pulse of 7 whistles in the dark, that is music ther- 
76; (2) stimulation, faster } St } apy Martyrs sang in the Colosseum 
relaxation, slower puls¢ tl n and through the ages brave men and 
song has a tempo of 7 76 beats a women have faced the unknown with 
minute, it is nearest t iorm of a song on their lips. Angelis are pic- 
the average heart beat and wi tured with harps, but never the Devil. 
to unify the gre: number of indi- “Music of the spheres” and “music 
viduals in a coordinat ivity I sooths the savage beast” were not trick 
shortest length of tir acing ( phrases coined to entertain. When Walt 
the opening song defe: ts pu Whitman wrote, “I hear America sing- 
because too often it causes irritation ing to her destiny,” he was not being 
Service-club meetings med a comic. There is no time nor need to 
bring friends toget foi yur an bandy words about the value of singing 
a half away from the tension f busi- Here is a tremendous power given to 
ness. If the optimum } ! l us for good or evil by our Creator 
established, it is yleasul vary th Sing, brothers—sing on! 
speed of songs 
sults. If the song ten O- 
tarians were to ha\ he i tem] in A Speaker for Democracy 
every Club—slow, medium, or fa he Reports CHARLES B. Cor 
unifying effect on the it iational lev- Proprietor, Collection igency 
el would be most benefici: Secretary, Rotary Club 
from divers parts of the 1 will also Pennsauken-Merchantville, N. J 
help to unify, because rhyth1 and mel- When we of the Rotary Club of Penn- 
odies can be understood when iwuages sauken-Merchantville read K. K. Pa- 
cannot. Club singing is ' ss wher luev’s Twelve Lessons of the U.S.A. 
done “becuz we ought,” but most pow- [THE Rotarian for July] we could not 
erful when done “becuz \v want.” The help recalling what Mary Catherine 
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Schmelzer, a high-school girl, told us in 
an address on the day we presented 
her with a certificate for outstanding 
achievement in the field of oratory. Her 
theme was “I Speak for Democracy 
Here are several excerpts from her 
memorable address: 

Last week I read an editorial It went 
something like this: 

“I fell in love about three weeks ago 
with a 16-year-old girl. I’m not sure what 
her face looks like. I don’t even know he 
name. She was lying on the blood-smeared 
pavement of a smoking street in Budapest 
Her hands were scraped and small ; 
clutched her rifle. You heard her, 
you, when her body stiffened and she 
out? Sure you heard her—millions did 
voice rose above the firing. It rose above 
the noise of the typewriters and ticker 

New York. The whole world heard 
cried, ‘Don’t scold me, Mother I 
am a Hungarian.’ And I thought I sa 
little girl die.’ 

But she didn’t die. She couldn’t have for 

yu see I am that girl. I was picked up by 
the American Red Cross and flown to hea 
en. At least that’s what I call it now. The 
called it America. This was my first cor 
tact with democracy I looked for the op 
pression of the people by the capitalist 
but I found none. I waited to hear the war 
cry of the mob, but it was not heard I 
listened for the cries of hatred against n 
fellow Hungarians; I found only love 

What should I believe? Then I found the 
answer. I saw the mob. A noisy, jostling 
rowd People were carrying signs and 
shouting excitedly, Frightened, I listened 
while I crouched in a doorway I learned 
that this was part of an election—the first 
free election I had ever seen. The next da) 
I expected to see riots in the streets pro 
testing the results But everything went 
on as usual 

I watched the faces of the people going 
to work. They seemed so contented. The‘ 
spoke their minds freely, even daring to 
criticize the Government 

I wondered if this was, after all, a dream 
In the morning I watched the light-hearted 
children as_ they sauntered happily to 
school. Their eyes were bright with hope 
no shadow of fear crossed their faces. One 
day I joined them. I heard them say fer 
vently, “One nation under God with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

One day I passed a synagogue and heard 
a Jewish congregation chanting their an- 
cient Psalms I saw a wedding party go 
into a great Protestant church. And in the 
early morning I saw Catholics hurrying to 
Mass Indeed this was “one nation under 
God,” enjoying a freedom which I had 
never seen 

No, [ am not an American But I too 
speak for democracy. For now I know 
what democracy is. God grant that 
people of Hungary, the people of all 
slaved lands, may soon know democracy 
and live free men 


‘Banners’ Were Arms of Cantons 
Says Marion R. Putnam, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Climax, Michigan 
I was much interested in the photo 

on page 39 of THe Rotarian for July 

In the caption it was said that “flags” 

are being displayed. In reality, these 

are the arms of the 25 Cantons of 

Switzerland, made into banners, but 

hardly to be called flags. 

I hope some of the Rotarians of 
Switzerland appreciate the fact that 
these insignia are known in America 
They are sort of a hobby with me; they 
might not mean much to the casual ob 
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Picture Windows 


May I observe 


Though it may be a sin to— 
Picture windows aren't as intere sting 
To look out as into. 
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Should There Be Right-to-Work Laws? 


C. Gibson 
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for supporting candidates or parties he 
opposes? Suppose he objects to joining 
a union dominated by racketeering ele- 


ments? Suppose he objects to such 


things as sit-down strikes, restrictions 
sabo- 


pick- 
intimidation on and 


on production, featherbedding, 


tage, strikes, mass 


jurisdictiona 
eting, viclence and 
off the 
warfare? 
Many, if not 
from 


picket line, or preaching class 


unions may be 
ought 
which 


most, 


free such objections, but 


not the worker be left a choice 


among other things will enable him to 


join a good union and stay out of a bad 
one? 


Compulsory union membership, then, 
and corrective leg- 


is bad in princip\ 


islation is necessary to provide protec- 


tion for the fundamental principles of 


right to work, freedom of association, 


choice, freedom of religion 


freedom of 
and conscience 
The apologists for compulsory mem- 


he rship devote little attention to these 


issues of basic principle. They rely in- 
stead upon arguments couched in terms 


of economic and political expediency. 


. 
SUPPORTERS of right-to-work laws 
are frequently and vociferously attacked 
as anti-union or anti-labor reactionaries. 
Their 
fact 
and without the 


refuse to recognize the 


critics 


that a great many persons within 
union movement whole- 
bargaining 


membership but 


heartedly support collective 


and voluntary union 


are unalterably opposed to compulsory 
unionism. A recent nation-wide poll by 
the American Institute of Public Opin- 


ion revealed that 63 percent of Amer- 


right-to-work laws, 
and 10 
will of the 
been thwarted, 


States, by 


ican voters favor 


while 27 percent are opposed 
percent have no opinion. The 
majority has frequent 
especially in the industrial 
their force as a 


timid 


union leaders exerting 


minority pressure group upon 
politicians. 

There are also many loyal union mem- 
involuntary member- 
threat to the 


organizations. 


bers opposed to 
ship because the) its 
foundations of 

uding 
preached the 


and 


Union leaders of past, ine 


Samuel Gompers, 
warned of 
For 


Loco- 


doctrine of voluntaris! 


the evils whicl flow from force 


many years the Brotherhood of 
motive Engineers has opposed compul- 
sory membership in its organization as 
a matter of policy 
Right-to-work laws are 
busting” 


unfairly at- 


tacked as a “union weapon 


devised by hostile anti-union employ- 


ers. Leaving the employee free to make 
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up his own mind about joining a union 
does not make unions vulnerable to em- 
ployer hostility. They still the 


protection of the rights to organize and 


enjoy 
to bargain collectively given by 
legislation such as the Norris-La- 
(“Anti-Injunction”) Act, the 
National Relations Act, and the 
Railway Act, and 
from the antitrust 
provisions afford a full 


modern 
labor 
Guardia 
Labor 
Labor exemption 


laws. These legisla- 
measure of 
union extent of 


protecting them in activities that nearly 
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everyone would are 
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The 
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agree contrary to 
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thousands of other voluntary as- 
the U.S.A. 
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depend upon 
La- 
the 
sin- 
the 


onscripting 


ment to obtain and hold members. 


bor unions can do and have done 


There is-no reason for 
the 
privilege of « 


same thing. 


gling them out as recipient of 
extraordinary 
members. 
That unions do not need compulsory 
membership to grow and that they are 
not weakened by right-to-work laws has 
been proved by actual experience. Union 
States 


membership in the United has 


increased in the last 25 years from ap- 
proximately 3 to 17 most 
of this gain has been scored without the 
aid of compulsory 

For 17 from 


right-to-work was in 


million, and 
membership. 
1934 to 1951, a 
force in the 
those 
broth- 


years, 
law 
railroad industry and during 
the 
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their 


nonoperating railroad 


their 


years 


erhoods membership, ex- 
tended 


practical 


jurisdiction to cover, for 


purposes, every mile of rail- 
the 
tered corresponding gains in their finan- 


And in the 


road track in country, and regis- 


cial positions. States where 


right-to-work laws are found and have 


in some instances been in force for 
unions 
The truth pointed 


experience 


more than a decade, are grow- 


never before. 
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that a 


reaches a 
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that it is 
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is the fact that 


as bargaining 


serted union representa- 


the costs. 
when they are chosen 
majority of 
they 


agent by a 
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union and those 
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union can be overestimated just as they 


employees get from a 


underestimated. Wages and 
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the United States for 
periods when unions ex- 
very little A large 
part of the credit must go to America’s 
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these it that 
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unions 
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England, and 


countries where labor experi- 


enced earlier and more powerful devel- 


opment do not surpass the U.S.A. in 


material wealth? 

The 
membership point to the allegedly high- 
States right- 


proponents of compulsory union 
without 
that these 
union member- 


er wage rates in 


to-work laws and say rates 


due to 
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facts, 
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correlation 
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laws. 
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them be- 
wage levels and 


of rig 


wage 


tween presence or 
The 


States 


absence ht-to-work dis- 
rates between the 
other 


before 


parity in 


is due to a variety of circum- 


stances and existed long unions 


came on the scene as effective economic 


forces. Additionally, wage rates are not 


always lower in right-to-work States. 


They 
facturing 


instance, In manu- 
industries in Nevada 


than in 


ire higher, for 
with a 
right-to-work law neighboring 


California without such a law, and 


higher in Indiana without compulsory 
Kentucky, 
fact, the 
prevailing in 
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union membership than in 
where it is not prohibited. In 
rate 
States in 
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three 
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free-rider no more 
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THE real tragedy is the 


tragedy of the man who 
never in his life braces him- 
self for his one supreme 
effort, who never stretches 
to his full capacity, never 
stands up to his full stature. 
—Arnold Bennett 
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Should There Be Right-to-Work Laws? 


Vo!—Abraham W. Brussell 


[Continued from page 11] 


modifications. 
provisions fall 
gories: 

1 © 
members of the union at the time they 


In general these security 
into the following cate- 


osed shop: employees must be 


are hired and must remain members of 


the union during their period of em- 
ployment. 

2. Union shop: workers need not be 
when hired, but must 


join the union within a specified time 


union members 
and must remain members while on the 
job. 

3. Maintenance of em- 
ployees who are members of the union 
at a specified time after the collective- 
bargaining agreement is signed and/or 
who later join the union must remain 
members in good standing for the dura- 


members: 


tion of the agreement. 

In the 
frequently 
This is not the 
American trade unions. And even 


popular mind, closed shop is 


associated with a closed 


union. case generally 
with 
in those unions where the closed shop 
has existed in the past it is gradually 
being eliminated. 

Both the 
nance-of-members shop are legal under 
the Taft-Hartley Act in 
volving interstate commerce. 


union shop and the mainte- 


industries in- 
However, 
States are permitted to pass 


iaws pro- 


hibiting or rendering illegal such forms 


of union security. It is therefore these 
two 


hich are the main subject of the pres- 


kinds of union security provisions 
ent discussion 

The right-to-work laws passed by the 
States render illegal even these two un- 
ion security 


The first 


provisions. 

right-to-work law was en- 
he State of Florida in 1944. 

1947 the passage of the Taft-Hartley 

other States 

At the present time 


e 18 States have statutes described 


encouraged to adopt 


al egisiation 


is right-to-work laws. 
How do 


come 


union security provisions 


into collective-bargaining con- 


tracts? under the 
those States 
first the 


endorsed by a 


Generally 
Taft-Hartley Act 


not having 


speaking, 
and in 


le 


right-to-work laws, 


unions must have been 


clear majority of the employees as the 


recognized bargaining agent. Second, 


the union members, acting through 


thelr 
must 


bargaining agent, the trade union, 


have requested management for 


union security ¢ 


ause in the collective- 


bargaining agreen Third, the man- 


lent 
agement must have 


decided to agree to 


sucl ause as part of the col- 


ng contract 
the wishes of employees 


he inclusion of the union 


security clause? The experience from 
1947 to 1951 under the Taft-Hartley Act 
is illuminative and convincing 

In that 


held under the auspices of the National 


period, 46,000 elections were 


Labor Relations Board. Five and 


half 


for or 


one- 


million workers cast their ballots 
against the insertion of a union- 
shop agreement in their contracts with 
the employers. Ninety-one percent of 
the votes favored the union shop, and 
the negotiation of the union-shop clause 
was authorized in more than 97 percent 
of the cases. 

Millions of dollars and an _ untold 
amount of energy were expended in the 
1951 Con- 


deciding that this provision did 


holding of these elections. In 
gress, 
more harm than good, voted to erase it 
from the Taft-Hartley law. At 
it is that about 
five of the approximately 


lective-bargaining 


present 
four out of 
250,000 


estimated 
col- 
agreements in the 
United States provide for some type of 
union security. 


Tue operation of the union security 


provision lends stability to a collective- 
The 


is dealing with one 


bal gaining agreement. employe! 


knows he responsi- 
ble collective-bargaining representative. 
The union security provision enables 
the union to dedicate its efforts to en- 
forcing the contract and concentrating 
on building a constructive and continu- 
ous relationship with the employer. It 


avoids the sidetracking of union ener- 
gies for the purpose of maintaining its 
strength. It 


to continue to work with the 


organizational permits the 


employer 


union in enforcing one collective-bar- 


agreement instead of being dis- 


gaining 
tracted by individuals having their own 
personal selfish ambitions as their goal 
regardiess of the welfare of the great 
majority of the employees and members 
of the regardless of the 


union—and 


benefits obtained by the collective-bar- 
agreement 


laws ig- 


that collec- 


Proponents of right-to-work 


nore the fundamental fact 


tive bargaining upon an equal basis 


between groups of employees and em- 


tied up with union security 


Without 
ty provision, collective bargaining is no 


pioyers Is 


provisions such union securi- 


onger on such a fair and equal basis 


Does any reasonable-minded person be- 


lieve that an individual employee, or in 


dividual group of employees, or nu- 


merous groups of employees could bar 


effectively for himself or itself 


gain 


with any of our corporate giants? Even 


such employers would not want to have 
fragme ntary, multiple-bargaining groups 
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were more in- 
weakening the than 
ating their plants effectively. 
Let us furthe ne the operation 
right-to-work laws. Examination 
statutes the 18 States 
ed right-to-work 


—unless, of course, they 


terested in union 
1! opel 


exami 


passed by 
oses that the so-ca 


do not guarantee any individual in 


btaining a job with any employer, and 


do not protect the individual employee 


from losing his job. The right-to-work 


aw should be entitled “the privilege of 


individuals of having a trade 


and moneys 


certali 
union expend its energies 
tair a higher wage 

but that the 


should be 


to ol 1 a contract with 


fringe benefits 


ve and 
expen of such activity 
others, not | the individuals 


5s.” A work 
individual! seeking a job where 


law means 


right-to 
has labored for many years suc- 


to establish proper wages and 


conditions could come _ into 
iccepting 


maintenance 


ant without any re- 


ty toward the 
ontinuation of these benefits. 


inderstanding of the purpose of 


ht-to-work laws can be gained 
been used 
the States. 
Florida in 
analyzed by thoughtful stu- 
titled How ‘Right 

Passed—Florida 
Affairs Insti- 
conclusion of 


techniques that have 
to their adoption in 


hnique adopts d by 
i 


pamphlet en 
Laws’ Lre 
Pattern. (Publi 


aw was en- 


Florida as 


ilt of a vigor- 
paign of empl rs, on the one 
nd certain organizations, 


other. where neipal pur- 


the oppositio to the growth 


rgaining stre th of organized 


1 of the right- 


illustrates how cir- 


tragic 
skillfully used by publicity 


suddenly and emotionally 


‘That's my Milton. I've noticed that 
he has always been good at figures.” 
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influence a State legislature to enact a 
right-to-work law. The unfortunate and 
tragic shooting of the child of a non- 
striker was seized upon by the propo- 
nents of the right-to-work law in Indi- 
ana and so used as to result in the pas- 
sage of this legislation which apparently 
had previously been doomed to defeat 

Similarly, at the present time, the U 
S. public is being subjected to a cease- 
less barrage to the effect that in order 
to punish dishonest men in the 
movement it is necessary to pass right- 
to-work But this argu- 
ment would be as valid as an argument 
to the effect that because there are some 


labor 


laws unsound 


dishonest bank cashiers it is necessary 


to abolish the national banking system. 
Specific abuses and evils must be dealt 
entire 


with without 


movement. 


“punishing” an 


There is no published statistical body 
the States 
enacted right-to-work 
the effect 
However, 


of experience gathered in 


which have laws 
with 
tive 
a few cases 
the Texas 


respect to upon collec- 


bargaining. considering 
that 


courts 


have actually reached 


right-to-work laws 


have been used by employers paying 


ion scale of wages in 


than the un 
attempts of unions to un- 
the 


less 
defeating the 
analy- 

than 
the union scale or who does not provide 
benefits by the 


ionize their business. In last 


sis, the employer who pays less 


job security, 
hibition of the 
At the 


employer 


pro- 


union security clause 
east, the 


simply 


very unscrupulous 


who is seeking to 
the 


ght-to-work 


weaken trade union is enabled 


through 1 laws to thwart 
the union in its negotiations for higher 
wage scales and fringe benefits, senior- 
the other benefits 


that 


ity provisions, and a 


and working conditions unions 
seek to achieve 

Finally, right-to-work laws represent 
the 


labor-management 


government interference in volun- 
tary 


relations. 


adjustment of 
It nust at all 
right-to-work 


times be re- 
laws 
the 
labor-management 


membered that 
attempt to 


rep- 
“free 


rela- 


resent an invade 
enterprise” of 
tions. This invasion is not sought by the 
unions. 

The 
bound to the need for 


demand for union security is 
strong unions. It 
is connected with the way people earn 
their 
ica. About 80 

{ 


is composed ol 


industrialized Amer- 
the 
people who 
Four out of 
depend on 


livelihood in 
percent of working 
population 
work for salaries. 
five 
others for 


wages or 

breadwinners 
their They 
working conditions or 


every 
jobs cannot deter- 


mine their own 
set their own 
the 


gaining relationship betvy 


working schedules. Con- 


sider ridiculously unbalanced bar- 


een the indi- 
vidual worker and, say, Genera! Motors 
Without the 


him, the 


strength of the union to 


assist individua 


compelled to accept the 


Is your job your 
only income? 


Then maybe it’s time you paused to con- 
sider this profitable and attractive idea. 
Millions of people have bought common 
stock in American to get 
income from other sources and to make 


corporations 


spare dollars grow. 

If you think you have to be rich to own 
stock you couldn’t be farther from the 
truth. Two out of three shareowners 
have incomes under $7500 a year. 

Or maybe you feel there’s risk in buying 
stock. Of course there is. There’s risk in 
owning any kind of property. Security 
prices fluctuate and sometimes stocks 
don’t pay dividends. But companies can 
grow and there are more than 300 stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange that 
have paid dividends every year from 25 
to 108 years. 

Or perhaps you feel you have to be an 
expert in investing. You don’t. Any near- 
by Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange will be happy to give you the 
benefit of its experience and advice. You 
need the before invest and 
they’ll help you get them about the se- 
curities you think are best for you (per- 
haps bonds instead of stocks). 


facts you 


If you’ve provided for family emergen- 
cies you’re ready to begin. Start with our 
free booklet DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS. 
It lists stocks that have paid dividends 
every year for 25 years or more, group- 
ing them to show which have paid 
progressively higher dividends over the 
past ten years... which pay 5 to 6 per 
cent at recent prices ... which are most 
favored by financial institutions. And it 
tells you how to start a convenient pay- 
as-you-go Monthly Investment Plan. 


Get your copy from any Member Firm. 
Or send the coupon now. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory 


Fea ares aT era aE eP ap arenes 


Send for new free booklet —“DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS — a 
stock 


basic guide for 


common investment.” Mail to 
your local Member Firm of the Stock 
Exchange, or to New York Stock 
Exchange, Dept. DI-7, P. O. Box 252 
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WANT TO BE THE 
“MOST HAPPY” 
SANTA CLAUS? 


COULD BE, IF YOU REMEMBER 

THOSE DELICIOUS INDIAN RIVER 

CITRUS FRUITS AS CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS TO YOUR 
EMPLOYEES, 
CUSTOMERS 
AND FAMILY 
Gift 24... Half bushel 
Deluxe Basket, $8.25 
delivered, contains a 
variety of fruit and a 
superb selection of jell- 
jes, candy and nuts. 
Write for our free ilius- 
trated folder today! 


ted & Gibbons 


"Florida's Responsible Fruit Shipper" 
COCOA, FLORIDA 
OUR 34TH YEAR OF SERVICE 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher whe — 
publication, higher royalty tior 
and beautifully designed books 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, IN¢ 
Atten. MR. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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Keep your magazines in ACTION! File each 
issue in THE ROTARIAN Binder. Durable— 
handsome—holds 12 issues. Price is $4 de- 


livered in the U.S., $4.50 in other countries. 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
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Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


FOR 
LESS! 
* HONOR ROLLS 


* AWARDS Our vast plant devoted ex- 
* TESTIMONIALS clusively to bronze and 
* MEMORIALS aluminum tablet work gives 


ou unsurpassed quality at 
TROPHIES lowest prices 
Also ask for complete trophy catalog with our 
wide offering of the finest volves in trophies and 
prize awords. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 20°". 


570 Broadway, Dept. R, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Paul 8D, Minn 


60 


working conditions that are established 
by the 
Wage and 


ips in 


employer, 
the 
band _ to- 


salary earners are not 


only grot society that 
gether for their protection and advance- 
ment. Farmers are organized into strong 
and codperatives that seek 
from the 
protection to stabilize agricultural mar- 
kets do the 

The designated by a 
of emplovees is by 
the exclusive 


employees in the unit. 


associations 


assistance Government and 


Lawyers and doctors same, 
union majority 
law required to be 
unit for all 


This doctrine of 


bargaining 


exclusive bargaining did not spring up 
basis of 
does not exist 
Chaotic 
result if the 


suddenly. It developed on the 


American experience and 


in most foreign countries con- 
ditions could easily 
ity union did not 
rights—if 


sented the 


major- 


have exclusive bar- 


gaining several unions repre- 


same group of workers. If 


an employer had to bargain with minor- 
ity unions as well as with the 
union, it lead to 
tracts for the same 
conflicting 


majority 


could multiple con- 


group of workers, 


seniority provisions and 


wage rates, conflicts over representa- 


tion on bargaining committees, and a 
lack of 
part of the unions. 

Behind the 


gaining rights is the 


sense of responsibility on the 


doctrine of exclusive bar- 
simple democratic 
rule A | 


ected by 


idea of majority 
President—e 
s the President of 


f Republican é ie. The 


majority vote 
1ited States, 


union 


majority 
I 


of employees becon 

argaining agent for a 

the unit 
If the union fails fain repress 

ees in the unit, its basic 

gaining rights may be successfu 

Most 

told to represent all the 


thev do it be 


lenged unions do not have 

emprove¢ S 
cause it is good trade- 
But 
this 


union to represent union and nonunion 


union 
nevertheless, the 1W 
the 


philosophy 
underscore responsibility of 
ibers alike. 

The 
gaining agreements must 
the union’s tre 


men 
cost of negotiating collective-bar- 
come out of 
-asury In processing the 
unit, the 


vance of any worker in the 


may have to reimburse the union 
id committeemen. If the 
s to 


probably 


arbitration, the un- 


represent the 
mployee; the arbitrator 


is iwvyer, 


economist, 


ngineer, and field representative 


be reimbursed out of un- 
eads to benefits 
both 
the 


entation 


cers in the unit—fo1 


rs and “free-riders,” 


nembers 


who enjoy the 
onism. Is it unreason- 
k all workers in the bar- 


contribute financially? 


Reasonable have 
the 


—the exc 


people long recog 


nized legitimate right of the union 


usive bargaining agent—to re- 


ceive financial support from all work- 


ers represented by the union. This right 


has been recognized by employers, as 


well as by trade unionists, by lawyers, 


industrial 
that un- 


judges, and students of 
tions. It is the 


derlies the 


rela- 


basic premise 


idea of union security 


Payment of union dues, however, is 


not good enough to qualify wage and 
citizens of an 
Active 


the union is called 


salary earners as good 


industrial community. participa- 


tion in the affairs of 


for. Trade unions want and need active 


members who attend meetings, discuss 


and vote on issues, and vote in 


union 


elections. It is through active 
pation in the affairs of the 


unit that democratic 


partici- 
union by all 
the workers in the 


unionism can be assured. 


A CAREFUI 


the arguments 


and objective analysis of 
advanced by the propo- 
so-called 


the 


nents and 


opponents of the 
right-to-work laws should lead to 
following conclusions: 
1. Trade unions operating on a stable 


isis work for and ob- 


and responsible bi 
benefits for 
jority 


tain the overwhelming ma- 


of employees 


2. Individual problems—of abuses or 


evils whether of employees, employers, 


or abor eaders—should _ be consid- 


ered on their respective individual mer- 


its instead of as a “meat ax” chopping 


down the sound and established social 


institutions of union security 


3. Considered in a historica perspec- 


ve, right-to-work laws are simply one 


of the hop anti-union drive 


open-s 
must be considered as such 

The preservation and improvement 
fare of the U 


tates continued 


of the we S.A. necessi- 


progress by strong trade 


unions working with management on 


an equal basis in the collective-bargain- 
ing’ process. 


ae 
two approaches to the 


choice should be made between 


problem: (1) a 
rational, sober-thinking approach, con- 
idering the 


rity in the 


importance of union sec 
established institution of col- 
to emo- 


lective bargaining; (2) vielding 


tiona bear no rel 


to the 


slogans that ationship 


true problems at issue 


The continued progress and health of 


the respective trade unions is a barom 


eter indicating the degree and quality 


of the basic democracy of America. To 


turn the clock back by hampering col- 


lective bargaining is to disregard the 


lessons of history. Such regression to 


the past would be at the expense of 


democratic ideals. The  right-to-work 


laws, soberly analyzed, do not merit the 
fair, 
They 
Where 


should be 


support of open-minded, thinking 


Americans. should not be enacted 


into law enacted 


they 


previously so 


repealed. 
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more than a few minutes, meeting on the night of February 23, 
he Wright brothers had shown 1905, was the first meeting of the 
er a year ei r that heavier- world’s first Rotary Club = 


rht wi ( ble. The first The next day a fifth member joined 


cture theater was soon to open the group, having been invited to do so S 
gh, Pennsylvania, with a film by Paul Harris. He was Harry Ruggles, ine 


Great Train Robbery. The a printer, and he in turn interested Will 
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first concrete six “original” Rotarians, Harry Ruggles 
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Convenient connections from Italian 
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Dalmatia, Greece and Turkey . . . special 


. Tul ° 
Schiele, a Schiele, with Jenson as Corresponding cruises to Egypt 


E. Shorey, a tary, and Ruggles as Treasurer. Pau 


ed about an Harris modestly declined to accept any LINE: 


een ponder- office in the new Club at that time: in For reservations and information 
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| [l WAS February 23, 1905. The auto- tion of a club might best serve their 
10 was evoking cries of “Get aims. Though they didn’t decide there 
| !'’ The airplane had yet to stay and then to cal! it a Rotary Club, that 








particu- Soon after Ruggles and Jenson came 

n met in in, the organization of the new Club 
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Paul P. office. The first President was Silvester 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS 
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RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
east 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


Serving Rotary Clubs for more than 30 years 


HUNDREDS’ 
OF IDEAS 


PLAQUES 


FREE illustrated brochure 
shows hundreds of original id 

for reasonably-priced solid 
bronze plaques—nameplates For trophy, med 
awards, testimonials, honor al, cup ideas, ask 
rolls, memorials, markers. for Brochure 68 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 


150 West 22 St., New York 11 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
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TUBULAR 
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5 older with complete speciticotions 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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HOBBY 


ONE hobby has never been 
WILLIAM H. SNYDER, of 
During 88 busy years, 
trick for him to keep 
What they are— 
much fun they have 


enough 
for ROTARIAN 

Viami, Florida 
it has been no 
several going at once, 
and hou 


tells in 


been—he 


this story 


Durinc most of my life I’ve been a 
man of many hobbies. Writing poetry 
has been one of them, and I’ve written 
many a couplet and over the 
vears. Another pastime—a kind of off 
beat interest—stems from my long habit 
of calling myself “the most titled Ro- 
tarian in America.” No, I’m not a count 
or a duke—or even a Kentucky colonel 
—but the 
given me a string of titles as 


verse 


scores of offices I’ve held have 
long as 
your arm 
Attending 
ganizations has been another 


conventions of many Or- 
sparetime 
pursuit of mine, and on occasion I don 
a red coat festooned with the badges of 
gone to through the 
century Sailing, at 


conventions I have 
half a 
one time, was my top side interest, and 


course of 


I served as com- 


Watkins 


period 

modore of the yacht 

Glen, New York 
Concerning my bent for rhyme, I like 


for a ten-vear 
club of 


to turn special occasions, 


such as birthdays, 


poetical on 
wedding anniversar- 
ies, banquets, retirements, and the like 
when the 
York, of 


gave 


I remember 'way back in 1923, 
Rotary Club of E New 
which I was one of the organizers, 
me a gold watch for my long service as 
tar’ My that mo- 
be expressed in verse 


mira, 


its Secre feelings of 
ment could only 
l I wrote: 


ear and far, ere my jour? 


eet friends 


indne 


day fund in the Elmira 
had suggested its use for we 

purposes and each year when my 

ed around, | 


that 


irn to contribute to it ro 


ent a check and wrote a poem 


went something like this 


virthday is here by het 
ans the writing of a chee 
on to Rotary 


ileqge for you and meé 


and on setting down 
especially the 


kind of 


verse, 
almost every 
vou can think of, but 
in the and 
ive left for 


hundreds, 
this 
se to support my claim 
Amer- 


hobby 
ed Rotarian in 


story of Rip Van Win- 
> Well, when I 
to a Sunday- 
Rip’s 


Snvder” 
I went 
ind there 
mentioned, and for 
‘ast until my early 20’s, I 
‘Dog- 


dog 


years 


Dog Snyder” o1 


Hitelring Rast 


was my first “title.” While 
20’s, I joined a lodge that 
related to the American 
had the title of 
organization I also 
“Chief Hay- 


gie.” That 
Stl In my 
used 
Indian, and soon I 
“Sachem.” In this 
known as the 


terms 


became 
maker.” 
Some of the other lodge titles I have 
these: Sir Knight, Eminent 
Prophet, Monarch, Grand 
Standard and 
Surprises. In the field 
have been known as sec- 


held are 
Commander, 
Marsha!, Grand 
even Chief of 
of business I 
retary, director, trustee, and president. I 
brigadier 
This 
instance 


searer, 


have a certificate as a 
general, this dating back to 1908 
is another 
when I 
and on 
ples, but I'll 
naming just one more, 
the one I call the big- 
gest title of them all 


aiso 


could go on 
citing 
stop by 


exam- 


Big Blow Out” of the 
Ancient Order of Flat 
Tires. 

after I re- 
tired from business, I 
had an 
friendships alive 


Shortly 
Snyder 
idea about 
keeping old among 
other retired men. I was still in Elmira 
then—it was 1937—and I 
gether about 25 men, each 60 years old 
or more, and we organized Puncture 
No. 1 of the Ancient Order of Flat Tires 
I was elected the Big Blow Out, a title 
Through the 


brought to- 


comparable to president. 
vears this 

ich publicity in the 

Later, when I moved to Miami, I or- 
ganized Puncture No. 2 of the Flat 
Tires, and for 17 years I served as the 
Big Blow Out of this group. It all 


organization has received 


newspapers 


adds 
fellowship and helps 
Other offi- 
Chief 


p to fun and good 
is to remember each othe! 
cers of the Flat 
Vulcanizer, Chief 


and Collector of 


Tires are the 
Inflator, Ke 
Punctur 
up this way: 


long and use ful 
ends by the score 
can’t deliver the goo 
more and more 
the Flat Tires came 
bring the old boy cheers 
nd to let hin 


his declining years 


know he’s not fore 


What’s Your Hobby: 


If you are a Rotarian or the ife or on 
or daughter of a Rotarian and l 
to have your hobby listed belou just drop 
THe HoBBYHORSE GROOM a note and he'll be 
future 


would Live 


happy to include issue 
His only 


respondence 


yours im a 
that you answer cor 
listing 


request is 
which results from the 
Stamps: Chester E. Custer (will exchange 
stamps year for year with collectors in other 
countries, beginning with 1956), 1306 Ave 
nue H, Hawarden, lowa, U.S.A 
Stamps: Denny Nisbet (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—will trade [ N., foreign 
tamps for Ll V., U. S., and British Colonies 
stamps), Buena Vista Ave Aurora, Ind 
U.S.A 
(10-year-old 


Wardell 


Stamps: Robert H 
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‘ Rotarian—collect tamps; will ex- Nancy Andrews (12-year-old daughter of 
chang 354 Grave Ave anonsburg, Pa., Rotarian—wishes pen pals in U.S.A., Can- _ 
U.S.A ada, England; like music, art, swimming, | wy «ws 
Stamps: R. A. Ruyle 14-year-old son of dancing ), 330 Woodland Lane, Oconomowoc, ¥ 


Rotariar collects stan ps ill exchange), Wis., U.S.A. W 
7 , i. U.S.A. Karen Olsen (13-year-old daughter of Ro- A ell-Rounded Fleet 


1117 N. Wood Rd., Peoria : 
Stamps: Paul Kelly (7-year -old son of Ro- tarian—wishes English-speaking pen pals 
tariar a ill exchange U.S stamps for outside U.S.A.; interests include animals, | | For All EI TROPE! 
foreign stamps), 8 Grove St Mohawh a F. art, stamp and doll collecting), P. O. Box i e 
U.S.A 1344, Juneau, Alaska omens 
Stamps: S. Firoz. Husain (16-year-old son Marianne Crank (daughter of Rotarian— Bn cel AMSTERDAM" — sv aveNDaMe 
tarian—will exchange stamps and first- wishes pen pals outside U.S.A.; interested eo . Bas ereton 
with boys and girls), % Chief in music, popular recordings, sports), Box } WESTERDAM once 
S. C. Mills Ltd., Okara, West Paki- 6, Foreman, Ark., U.S.A | noonoaat 
; Barbara Shaknis (14-year-old daughter of 106.726 gress tons 
amps: Philip McFerrin (14-year-old son Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 14-16 H ‘ 
Rotarian — would like to exchange in Bermuda, Australia, France, U. S.; inter- 
s 415 N. W. 23d St., Gainesville, ests are tennis, sailing, popular music, pwre 
S.A ing), 3 Waverly St., Glen Head, N. Y., U.S. 
Photography: Zahid H. Mattagqi (19-year- Mary Rose Prouty (daughter of Seino 
ld son of Rotarian—interested in photogra- —wishes pen pals aged 13-14 years; hobbies 
y: other hobbi« include travelling, skat- include sewing, cooking, music, reading), 
ine isit engineering 17 Mozang Rd., 335 Lincoln, Troy. Ohio, U.S.A 
Lahore, Pakistan F. F. San Martin (would like pen pals 
Coins: Alice Jean Steele daughter of Ro- who need practice in Spanish and Fre nch You'll find just the right accommodations 
( collects I S. pennies and foreign hobbies include ancient weapons, history, 
pill trade for Canadian coins), R. D. geography), Alvear 809, Venado Tuerto, to fit your travel budget ona 
No Box A-805, Bellefonte, Pa., U.S.A. Argentina i 
Pen Pals: The following have indicated Mary Beck (10-year-old daughter of Ro- Holland America ship 
eir interest in having pen friends: on s 10- or 11-year-old Girl noo Want the incomparable tuxury of one of the 
Mildred ast (13-year-old daugl - . in France or England as pen pal; hobbies ’ 
lildred Mast (13-year-old eer p Bang el Se apne be gen sel ge OE Boy tg world’s largest and most elegant liners? 
ooking), Rt. 2, Foreman, Ark., U.S.A. Freehold, N. J., U.S.A Like the friendly informality and freedom 
- sr-old daud , ? Virginia Beck (10-year-old daughter of : 
~ a a + pt j geno re Rotarian—wishes pen pal in Spain or Mezi- of predominantly tourist class ships— 
clude horseba ding, dogs, cias- co, aged 10 or 11; likes swimming and doll plus, if you wish, the luxury of 
: ave playir imming), 2100 7 on 34 Kiawah Ave., Freehold, N. J., a room with private facilities? 
i< 7vienview d a 
ann Freitas ‘year-old daughter Mario A. Lopez (19-year-old nephew of Holland-America has them all! 
an—amould 2 pen pals outside Rotarian—is second-year medical student; 


sts include sailing, swimming, would like to exchange school pennants; SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


ic: collects sea lls). 173 Lowell hobbies include hunting, photography), Lu- 
sae tame OS , : cena, The Philippines 
A} ligood 10-yer id daughter of Sin Lean Tan (17-year-old niece of Ro- 


24296 grons toms + 





wishes per iy Hawaii and tarian—collects postcards and humorous 
novelties), 426-B Villa Abrille St., Davao, 
es tennis oftba basketball, The Philippine 
opular musi 00 S P Ss . sg 
ily. N Cc 1 Fe ay a. Tani Czarowitz (13-year-old niece of Ro- 
ee Pee tates arn silat “a ti tarian—wishes to correspond with girls and OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
nytt a Scte ‘netgpeli eee git. = boys aged 12-14, especially in Europe; hob- oo 
erested in su ng, ice skating, bies include piano, horseback riding, Nature 


do collectine ock-and-roll rec- “ P - , | / 
Westwood Rd., St ham 80, Mass., study, popular music, sports A 1405 W. Lou- 4 


isiana, McKinney, Tex., U.S. i " 
'Oacer-cld ankew af ie Barbara Dodds (13-year-old daughter of ; 
: r 4 Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside U. S., “ITS GOOD TO BE ON 7A WELL-RUN SHIP" 
pen pe tside India; in- f bly Latin America and Asie inter- 
stamps, pho aphy, cycling, ee eee : Pheer 
084. Ram B Morigate. Del ested in sports, music, reading, collecting 
‘ — . —_ pictures), Box 65, Edwardsville, Ill., US.A 
Marilyn Mackay (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Canada, Brit- 
ish Isles, France interests include reading 
and sports), 56 Rouen Rd., Rainworth, Bris- 
bane, Australia 
Dalena Kirsten (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside Union of 
South Africa; interested in stamps, lan- 
guages, history, music, swimming, sports, 
travel), “Carisbrooke,” Paarl, Union of 
ne ( Deare (13-y« old daughter of South Africa. 
fh =a Beth Bloodworth (10-year-old daughter of 
nterested i 0 ng sewing, - i . + 
; . : : Rotarian—interests include piano, choir, 
ancing; will ¢ nge recipes and ballr i ‘i Girl Scouts 165 Ridge. 
14 Minvielle Blvd Jeanerette, La paliroom dancing ar scou 8) ~) hiage 
’ 4 wood Pl., Athens, Ga., U.S.A 
Peggy Peirson (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen pais 
in Mexico), 311 S. Ninth, Cherokee, Iowa, 
USA 
Patty Peirson 2-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English-speaking pen pals 
in Hawaii and China), 311 S. Ninth, Cher- 
ould like pen pa nents S.A.) okee lowa, S.A < 
Main Ave Sioux alls. S Dak.., Carole Bishop (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include sports, horses, 
organ and piano music; is learning French), 
201 Kent Dr., Dothan, Ala., U.S.A 
Elisabeth Baker (15-year-old niece of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals from Mexico, Italy, 
Singapore, America Norway, Swede n, Ha- 
waii; hobbies include stamp collecting, mov- 
ies, sports), 51 Mountjoy Rd., Nedlands, 
Australia 
Glenean’ Barratt niece of Rotarian— 
would like pen pals aged 17-24; interests 
include music stamps Swapping magazines, 
collecting small dolls ice skating, handi- 
craft, yachting), ““Windermere,” Bairnsdale, 
Australia 
Carol Wagenvoord (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in U.S.A., The 
Netherlands, Pakistan nterests include pi- 
ano, collecting dolls and postcards, cooling, 
sports), 1639 Forest Hills Dr., Okemos 
Mich., U.S.A 
Bobbie Wood (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—collects salt and pepper shakers) 
Box 97, Mancelona, Mich., U.S.A 
Daphne MacDonald (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other countries 
outside Canada, U.S.A England; interested 
in stamp collecting reading, swimming 66 
but we have decided to grant your re- Rigsby St., Penticton, B. C., Canada. 
quest for shorter hours You're fired!” rue HOBByYHORSE GROOM 


“CAT 
and DOG’ 


MECHANICAL 
RUBBER GOODS 


ANY QUANTITY... 
NON-STANDARD ITEMS 
MADE TO YOUR SPECS 


--- BUT FAST! 


Look no further for mechanical rubber 
goods odds and ends. We thrive on“CATS 
AND DOGS”... . swiftly fill custom or- 
ders large production-run companies 
must omit or postpone. No order too 
small. ..no order too large! 


Molded ...Extruded or Cut! 


Most anything in natural or synthetic 
rubber—compounded by our own chem- 
ist— molded, extruded or cut to Govern- 
ment, ASTM, SAE or private specifica- 
tions. Your molds designed and made 
at minimum cost. For those “CAT and 
DOG” rubber goods you need now 
phone, wire or write us today. You'll get 
the results you want. . . but fast! 


PHONE ATlantic 9-5501 
“CAT and DOG” Division 
ROYAL RUBBER COMPANY * 


DEPT. 1003, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
* Division of THE RUBBER SHOP, Inc 


Harbo (22-year-o daughter of 
} l England, Ire 
hobbies in- 

folk music, 

S. Fifth St., 


Ann Hebert /-year-old niece of 
nterested in popular music, danc- 
cooking; 1 exchange recipes), 

yst St., Jeanerette, La., U.S./ 


se (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
yuld like to correspond with any- 
1-13; interested travel, violin), 
yadway, Webb City. Mo. U.S.A 
Reininger (11-year-old nephew of 
interested ir f ? machinery, 
equipment, airpla , house 
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“We cannot give you a raise, Birdger, 
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to support her, but that’s all right 
—neither am I.”—Rotary Reminder, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


The hired man had been sent down 
to the creek to fetch a pail of water. 
When he got there, he stood lost in 

thought. 
“What’s the matter?” yelled the 

ast straw. 12. Wait till later. 13. farmer. 
\ a : ; stay together. 14. Vision gone. 15. Don’t Hain’t seen a pailful I ‘ike yet 
= ly Favorite Story do it backward. Federal Reserve Bank Farm News. 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro This quiz was submitted by Mrs. James 


> ‘ \ > Z sis . . a corm. 2 ‘7°11 ’ ‘70 . , ° 
tarians or their u submitt 2 eee of a Bismarck, North Da lake ‘I’ll say’ and ‘I’ll tell the world 
5 , Ota totarian 





stories ; t r , awe . Ss > Ople and y c 

stories used under 1 The answers to these quizzes will be : iy from some people . id you ut 

Send entries to Stripped S found in the next column. their conversation practica y to Zero. 
“T hope to tell you. Ain’t it the truth? 


THE “ROTARIAN Magaz 
Rotary Bulletin, STRATFORD, ONTARIO, 


Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illi ; 
The following is a favor S » : CANADA, 
sell Chambers, a Rotaria inta —- , 
Chere was a time when a fool and his 


Paula, California 
money were soon parted, but now it 
Before I left fo) ; ['wo judges who never got along so happens to everybody,—The Pilot, Gat- 
, i 4 , ‘ < a i 
, ; well were arrested for speeding. Arriv- VESTON. TEXAS 
oO Xai wrote for reservations V ; . 
: assy ‘ r ; ing in court they found the chambe1 
in a motel as vas to b T 
empty so they decided to appear befor« , > 
a week and especia ecause | on . PI Full Measure 
; ; each other, The first judge put on his 
as tz y Vv 2 wit ne lere 
bike taking my dog cloak, mounted the bench, rapped with 
is the answer t his gavel, and said, “First case! You 


He’s “got the stuff,” it’s clear enough, 
But most folks will assert, 
That he has got the kind of stuff 
That goes to stuff a shirt. 
—BERTON BRALEY 


reservations are charged with exceeding the speed 
Dear Mr. Cha imit. How do you plead 
We have nevet a dog ! “Guilty,” said the other judge 


asleep in bed smoking and You are hereby fined $5 by this court 
anything up. We hay level i Step down Next case.” They changed ' 
é spill col c drink ’ aSi0Y 8} s10je ie. ay} ynd 3,u0q “Cc 
. = bigs aa places and the second judge also pleaded eq $ oe punta FI : Jay3a801 400u Pay 
over the furniture ruin it. We guilty to the speeding charge. e jO SPlIg “EI ‘“euIOoy aWIOd sMOood ayy [IN 
have never caught g iea\ l “Hmmm.” said the judge on = MWeEM ‘ZI XH ea $,Jauleo ay} aHOIG }eY} MBS 
. writ} eT ae 5 r a <= euUL ‘It “Aetd [IM soru < ‘AEME S189 JY} 
the premises w owe bench, “this is the second case we've UsUM “OL “1a7eM jo 6 ‘“SlaB10; 
or a pillowcase ! his suitea . hia soni P thic | Fare Ig@AouU yuRYydala Uy YoU. Mou Zop plo 
Bie ; Yes = had thi morning of thi kind; they’re we W008) 1,080 NOL °L tseae Ul USNOTD 
Sure : 1€ c og 1s becoming far too numerous Ten dollars \ 9 op Aayuow ‘aas Aayuow c quiey 
“P.S. If you can get the dog or ten days in jail."—The Rotary Hut © Oe Seen) “lene 6 0 Sem Som we YS 
to vouch for vo ( y re ‘ . . “ al1ey Yep Be Sse pen “Z ULIOM 984} Seyo eo 
y HORNELL, NEW YORK paiq Ajzee au “T :3YNLVN 4O NYC TIHD 
aoey “CT ‘ouRID “FI “NUBIA ET “IBIS “ZI 
7 r [ a pe 66% hes . SPS “IT ‘APRN ‘OT “UBD ‘6G “BMeq "Ss “USeY 
Father to daughter’s suitor Frankly, , ‘yley] ‘9 ‘URaW “¢ ‘aouag “p ‘apisng 


Answers to Quizzes 


too.” 








young man, you are not making enough JOYIIO "Z “WIND ‘T :AWVS FHL S,AWVN FHL 





Many Happy Returns 
We're happy as our daughter's 
Her marriage ga 


A bathroom, closet, | ' ym. 
As weil as telephone ’ i 


g 


The Name’s the Same 
1. High tribuna t The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines Here are the “ten best'’ last lines: 
sect so game iccaian oes ; of an original limerick selected as the And some are waiting there still. 
bur Dc anaes ; ee i ie month's limerick-contest winner. Address (H. S. Read, member of the Rotary Club 
ury. 4. Barrier — — him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 of Johannesburg, Union of South Africa.) 
goods. 5. Averag vindict Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. But found all the jack left to Jill. 
6. Songbird .. . fr , i} , s 8s 8 (C. R. Turnbull, member of the Rotary 
nntinitate - i ; , : : P : Club of Onehunga, New Zealand.) 
- I pe — : : ; ; This month's winner comes from C. L Like buzzards all swarmed for the kill. 
time. 9.Containe ob ble Deffenbaugh, a Midland, Pennsylvania, (Mrs. John G. C. Miller, wife 
} Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to of a Lockport, N. Y., Rotarian.) 
complete it: December 15. The “ten But no coffers from Bill's will did they fill. 
(Sabse Spiro, member of the Rotary Club 
of Roodepoort, Union of South Africa.) 
But the lawyer and taxes /eft nil. 
(C. Frank Maple, honorary member of 
This quiz was submitt There was a 100 keeper named Lohr the Rotary Club of Millersburg, Ohio.) 
Barnes, of Kansas Cit c W ho just opened the lion's cage door And they buried him high on a hill. 
When he heard someone shout, (Mrs. Thad G. Covington, wife of 
You had better look out,” an Escondido, California, Rotarian.) 
Children of Nature & But Bill's pets got all by codicil. 


10. Reaper .. . baby 

heavy hamme1 

stealthily. 13. Car 
oY _ oist y ( ne Ja 

14. Bird h LION LINE 


tionality ... to: 


best'’ entries will receive $2. 


rhe Fe : ' (Mrs. Roy Hopkins, wife of an 
What is a we , t ‘SW Ironwood, Michigan, Rotarian.) 

fits each of the fo é j ‘ BILL S WILL : ‘ : But he'd married a woman named Jill. 
(Each is a “child r Here again is the bobtailed limerick (Dennis Aldridge, member of the Rotary 
presented in The Rotarian for June: Club of Newport, Isle of Wight, England.) 


1. Why it pays te e ¢ , : 
I , ' There once was a fellow named Bill And then took off for Deauville. 
(Mrs. P. S. Grant, wife of a Manchester 


animal provoked vervo ) 
. ’ ea Who died and left a fine will. stout die Mamie. Setetent 


least look. 4. Alwa docile 1g é 
others. 6. When the 1 ( eat we “a the kintolk did come But Aunt Elsie had dipped in the fill. 
© collect a great sum, Slave Waseles, Gnociter of os 


7. Old people don't ¢ earl ood Spee A Arcadia, California, Rotarian.) 
memory. 9 Wrong 
When the boss tak« 
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The advertisement 
reproduced on this page 
which first appeared 

33 years ago, carries 


a message as true now 
as it was then... 

“Via CUNARD 

there is no better way” 








P nose 
ye “i by a 


Time i tunvatug out! The Travel lasue closes Novenber te 


Yes! 
advertising space in “The Travel Issue” of The 
Rotarian tor 1958. 

This issue, which is for the month of January, 


that’s the deadline date for reserving 


will carry a wide variety of travel articles and 
pictorials. It will be the greatest travel issue ever 
published by The Rotarian. It will be received 
with enthusiasm by more than a third of a mil- 
lion subscribers because travel works hand-in- 


glove in the development of acquaintance and 


THE ROTARIAN 1600 RIDGE 


understanding—a prime object of Rotary. 

Products and services related to travel will 
also be of interest to Rotarian subscribers. Their 
everyday needs for business and vacation travel 
run into big dollar purchases. 

Be sure this issue is included in your firm’s 
advertising schedule. Market and cost-wise it’s 
the best travel advertising buy in the executive 
field 


For complete facts write: 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Remember the closing date—November 18! 


AVENUE 





